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Statement of a Harris County automobile dealer on file at Humble Oil & Refining Company, Houston, Texas 


recommend 
Humble’s Esso Extra 
Gasoline for every 


new car I sell... 


it’s the only gasoline I’ve 
found that gives knock- 
free performance in high- 


compression motors.”’ 


GASOLINE 


something extra for your money 
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in 1949 SOUTHLAND LIFE’S progress was made 
in gigantic strides—stepping out to serve not only 
Texas, but, through the acquisition of Reserve 
Loan Life, states far from Texas. 


Thus, SOUTHLAND LIFE’S already compre- 

hensive service to Policyholders is greatly aug- 

mented, both in 5 effectiveness and in size. SOUTHLAND LIFE has con- 

tributed its part to the growth and prosperity of our nation through 

its investments in vital industrial expansion, creating employment 
and payrolls. 


This growth and service will con- 
tinue in 1950 as it did in 1949 — 
with the banner of SOUTHLAND LIFE 
being symbolic of Progress. 


. 
in assets—over $109,000,000.00 ye 
paid to policyholders and ben- INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Serving Since 1908” 
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DAVID WESTHEIMER’S 


The Magic Fallacy 


is the latest novel by the Texas-born author of Summer on the 
Water. Young Joe Albert never learned—until too late—what it 
meant to his sensitive friend, Pershing Williams, to have an 
unsympathetic father, a mother who wept often, and, finally, a 
sensual young stepmother who teased and taunted him. “Tender, 
poignant, restrained, in beautiful prose and fine taste.” 
—Library Journal. 


$2.00 at your nearest bookstore 


MACMILLAN 


by Herbert Eugene Bolton 


e “Accmplete and absorbing 
biography of the Spanish ex- 
plorer by one of the foremost 
authorities on early South- 
western and Spanish Americen 
history.’’—-ALICE DIXON 
BOND, Boston Herald 


e “Few who start out with 
Bolton's CORONADO will 
want to turn back until the 
last Indian is sighted and the 
last E! Dorado tracked down.” 

—-Time. 


e “Herbert Bolton has com- 
passed the ‘far-stretched great- 
ness’ of one of the greatest ad- 
venture stories in the history 
of the world.”’— J. FRANK 
DOBIE, N. Y. Times Book 


Review 


e “A major work. . . beauti- 
ful and exciting reading.” 
— Denver Post. 


At all bookstores . $6.00 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 4 Division of the 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


WE HOPE this issue reaches you. SWR sub- 
scribers are a rather restless lot, to judge from 
the frequent changes of address received in the 
office; and those nasty little errors do crop up 
sometimes when new stencils are cut. Added 
to such routine perils are the special circum- 
stances surrounding publication of a literary 
quarterly at a Methodist school. For instance, 
our mainstay in the circulation department, 
who in his spare time attends classes in homi- 
letics and New Testament, recently put 
through a new subscription to an address in 
“Gethsemane National Park.” The Post Office 
Department, showing admirable penetration, 
delivered the magazine with a minimum of 
delay to our reader in Yosemite. 

J. PRANK DOBIE in his essay on “The Writer 
and His Region” sums up better than we have 
ever seen it done before some attitudes on 
“regionalism” that have been very meaningful 
to this magazine over the years: the distinction 
between the narrowness of sectionalism, or pro- 
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The Editor’s Notebook 


Allen Maxwell 


Wiggs N. Babb 


vincialism, and the breadth and depth of true 
regionalism; the difference between self-appre- 


ciation, or self-satisfaction (the myth of the 2 


mighty Texan), and self-criticism, self-under- 
standing. It is our confident belief that SWR 


readers will find Mr. Dobie’s comments as 


stimulating as did members of the Texas Insti- 


tute of Letters, before whom they were first 


presented in slightly different form. Incident- 
ally, Mr. Dobie is now hard at work on a book 
about mustangs to follow his next volume, The 
Ben Lilly Legend, off the press in May. 


No matter how stoutly one maintains that 


Texans are not in fact a “race of people,” one 
must admit that the tradition of the “typical 


Texan” is rooted deeply and is subscribed to by 


quite a number of people, including some 
Texans. How did this myth get its start any- 
way? Why, says JOSEPH LEACH, Davy Crock- 


ett and none other was the originator and chief 


perpetrator of the legend: see “Crockett’s ‘ 
Almanacs and the Typical Texan” for an astute 
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XVII NAVAHO RELIGION 
A STUDY OF SYMBOLISM BY GLADYS A. REICHARD 
2 VOLS. ILLUSTRATED $7.50 


| CHING- BOOK OF CHANGES 
RICHARD WILHELM-CARY BAYNES TRANSLATION 
INTRODUCTION BY C.G. JUNG 2 VOLS. $7.50 


RELIGION AND THE CURE OF SOULS IN JUNG'S 
PSYCHOLOGY 


BY HANS SCHAER TRANSLATED BY R. F.C. HULL $3.50 


ESSAYS ON A SCIENCE OF MYTHOLOGY 
BY C. G. JUNG AND C. KERENY! 


TRANSLATED BY R. F C. HULL ILLUSTRATED $4.00 


THE HIEROGLYPHICS OF HORAPOLLO 
TRANSLATED BY GEORGE BOAS ILLUSTRATED $3.50 


THE DREAM OF POLIPHILO 
BY LINDA FIERZ-OAVID 


TRANSLATED BY MARY HOTTINGER ILLUSTRATED $4.00 


DISTRIBUTED BY PANTHEON BOOKS, INC. 333 SIXTH 14 
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Texana 


Different, Delightful Books 
About Texas and Texans 


LOTS OF LAND 


Bishop and Giles’ exciting history of Texas’ 
public lands. “Interesting and reliable.’— 
Dallas News. “Extremely well-focused.”— 
New Orleans Times-Picayune. ‘“‘Worth- 
while.”’—San Antonio Express. $3 


THAT SPOTTED SOW 


Charming Hill Country ballads by Carlos 
Ashley, poet laureate of Texas. “Texan to 
the core."—Amarillo Times. “A handsome 
edition.” —El Paisano. “Authentic . . . charm- 
Antonio Express. $2 


THE EVOLUTION OF A STATE 


“Best of all books dealing with life in early 
Texas. Bully reading.”—Dobie in Life and 
Literature in the Southwest. Smithwick’'s 
reminiscences are as exciting as an adven-+ 
ture story. A Facsimile. $2.50 


THE TEXAS STORY 


By Ralph W. Steen. “It belongs on the shelf 
of everyone who is interested in Texas. And 
who isn't?”—American Historical Review. 
“Above average.” —Journal of Southern His- 
tory. $3.50 


FOLLOWING GEN. SAM HOUSTON 


More than sixty of Bernhardt Wall's famous 
etchings, with interesting sketches by 
Amelia Williams, cover the high points in 
Houston's dramatic career. $2.50 


BIG FOOT WALLACE 


“One of the best ranger stories on record.” 
Sister M. Agatha in Texas Prose Writings. 
A Facsimile of the 1871 edition. $2.50 


— — 
AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 
THE STECK COMPANY 
Publishers e@ Austin, Texas 


historical approach to the genesis of Texanism. 
That Texas is a wide-open frontier area with 
plenty of space for tall, rough men is a concept 
that does not die. Witness this modern applica- 
tion of the century-old “Gone to Texas” slo- 
gan: a Massachusetts murderer was quoted by 
the United Press on January 11, 1950, as say- 
ing, “I didn’t mean to hurt anyone. I went to 
the Red Rooster to stage a robbery... . I knew 
I was known in town but as soon as I got the 
money I was going to head for Texas.” Mr. 
Leach, by the way, is a product of Southern 
Methodist University and Yale, and is now 
teaching English at Texas Western College. 

E. DEGOLYER of Dallas, a contributing editor 
of SWR and chairman of the board of the 
Saturday Review of Literature, has for many 
years devoted time he could spare from his 
world-noted work in petroleum geology to 
the study of early explorations in Spanish 
Colonial America, particularly the Texas-Okla- 
homa-Kansas end of the Coronado explorations 
in 1540-1542. An earlier contribution from 
Mr. DeGolyer in the field of mid-sixteenth 
century exploration of the southwestern region 
was published in SWR in 1941 and later 
appeared in book form as The Journey of T bree 
Englishmen Across Texas in 1568 under the 
imprint of the Peripatetic Press. 

The more constant readers of SWR will no 
doubt recall our special New Mexico number of 
Summer 1946, in which the art feature was a 
note on santos together with an identification 
table by the issue’s guest editor, Willard Houg- 


Cover 

Crockett At the Alamo is reproduced 
from a woodcut by an unknown artist 
in Crockett’s Almanac dated 1848. Cap- 
tion: “When my amminition war gone, 
I give ‘em the breech of my muskitt.” 
See article by Joseph Leach, p. 88. 
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land of Santa Fe. Shortly thereafter there ap- 
peared under the imprint of the Laboratory of 
Anthropology an extensive study and survey 
by E. Boyd, Saints and Saint Makers in New 
Mexico (reviewed in SWR Winter 1947). With 
this publication Miss Boyd established firmly 
her already considerable reputation as an 
authority on this primitive art form; and she 
has continued to make contributions in the 
field with articles in antiques magazines and 
El Palacio. Miss Boyd insists that her bibli- 
ography of santos literature for SWR is not 
meant to be definitive. 

ROBERT G. PAYNE is a Dallas lawyer and oil 
man whose view of the “communist menace” 
may be taken as typical of the viewpoints held 
by most American businessmen—except that 
his awareness of the dangers (and attractions) 
of this ideology was sharpened and intensified 
by the conversations he reports in his essay 
for SWR. Wartime experience in Europe fur- 
nished him an additional basis for his convic- 
tions. In the end, he states, “I decided to put 
the story down on paper, for consideration 
by those better informed than I—possibly for 
consideration by all Americans who, like me, 
have never fully appreciated the insidious 
plausibility of the communistic idea, its power 
to evoke a fanatical response even among intel- 
ligent people, and the catastrophic possibilities 
of an internal Pearl Harbor. The facts that 
came to light recently in the Alger Hiss trial 
and the confession of Klaus Fuchs make these 
possibilities only the more real and perilous.” 

Among the poets in this issue are three who 
have received the Pulitzer Prize: JOHN GOULD 
FLETCHER, ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN, and 
PETER VIERECK. Mr. Coffin’s most recent book, 
published in March, is a prose work entitled 
Maine Doings. At the end of March Mr. Coffin 
visits the Southwest to serve as lecturer at 
Texas State College for Women’s Writers Con- 
ference. Peter Viereck’s “Progress: Dia- 
logue” appears in his new collection of lyrical 


poems, Strike Through the Mask! 


SOUTHWEST Review 


A guide 
to the fiction 
about our past 


THE 
AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL 
NOVEL 


by Ernest E. Leisy 


X HY HAVE historical novels domi- 
nated the best-seller lists? What is the 
significance to history and literature of 
Gone With the Wind, The Big Sky, Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, and Anthony 
Adverse? What interesting periods have 
writers overlooked? Here is the first com- 
prehensive account of a popular form of 
fiction: how it grew—from the romantic 
imitations of Scott to today’s stark realism ; 
its weaknesses—vice, profanity, frustration : 
its strength—the close adherence to fact 
and background. 


The material is arranged by historical set- 
ting—from the earliest settlers to the 
twentieth century—and with each period 
by specific topics—such as the Southern 
Colonies; the slavery issue; Reconstruc- 
tion; the war with Spain, etc. There are 
brief résumés of plots, identification of 
characters, and critical comments on scores 
of important novels. 


An authoritative source and reference 
work for students, teachers, writers, and 
historians. An exciting book for everyone 
—and through the discussions and lists of 
novels of each period, the reader will be 
able to find increased enjoyment in his fa- 
vorite historical era. 


$3.75 at all bookstores, or 


UNIVERSITY OF 
OKLAHOMA PRESS 


Norman, Oklahoma 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


The Critical Error: Labels versus Values 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


A LITTLE MORE than a century ago—make it 
150 years ago if you like—the arts were given 
to the people. Public theaters became state ob- 
ligations and surplus palaces were turned into 
art museums, Art on display or in performance 
became mass experience and, what is more, 
there were public prints to channel and crys- 
tallize emotional reactions. 

Actually the only thing new about this “re- 
publicanism” was its hedonistic character. The 
people, or as their betters called them, the rab- 
ble, knew structural beauty through their ca- 
thedrals, the graphic arts through altarpieces, 
and some of the best music ever composed 
through their litanies. 

They knew also their private possession of 
folk songs and folk dances, the grandeur of 
sight and sound in anniversary pageants, the 
orgies of market days, What came to them in 
the republican revolution and from the can- 
dlelit salons was the distillation of the folk 
element into artistic essences. Man applied his 
manual skill and immortal soul to so much 
stone and mortar and the result was Notre 
Dame. He impressed his genius on simple sound 
and created the fugue, the sonata, the sym- 
phony, and the opera. 

The arts as wrought by man instead of God 
and Nature were bewildering to their first be- 
holders. Writers and teachers spent almost a 
century trying to reduce the abstract to rules 


vill 


and language. A painful process, reaching deep 
into the musical notation of the Dark Ages, 
finally arrived at modes, harmonies, cadences, 
and their symbols. 

The immensely cerebral processes of Johann 
Sebastian Bach and his contemporaries did 
much to simplify the work and bring it to a 
conclusion; the labors of two of his under- 
estimated sons, Karl Philipp Emanuel and Wil- 
helm Friedemann, extended the elder Bach’s 
work and placed music in the laps of Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, and the rest of the master- 
ful succession. 

Pedagogical, critical, and journalistic opinion 
had congealed with Johann Sebastian and wear- 
ily thawed out for his successors. Then, for a 
time, it ceased work, being altogether too old, 
too tired, and too satisfied with itself to so- 
lidify a new set of standards. The opinion- 
makers had good reason for their complacence. 
They had brought literary order out of chaos 
and had given the arts a vocabulary. It must 
be remembered that there were no wax disks, 
tapes, or film sound tracks in those days, and 
the aesthetic experience lived past its moment 
only in the words of the critical reporter. 

Was this creation of the critical vocabulary 
finished only to start again? Not if the users 
of this language could prevent it. For the next 
seventy years the writers on music and the 
graphic arts gave their words, categories, and 
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IN THE VANGUARD 


At the vanguard of the Texas parade of progress are its 


banks, whose financing and wise counselling have been basic 


factors in the march of business and industry. 


As one of the leading banks in the Southwest, the First 
National Bank in Dallas has helped materially in the growth 


and progress of Dallas and the Southwest. Its broad resources, 


modern facilities and wide experience are ready to help in 


building soundly for today . . . and for a greater tomorrow. 


Fi rs t National Bank 


DALLAS CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERSHIP No. 1 
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Established and Operated to Meet Financial 
Needs of the Park Cities and 
Suburban Dallas 


Hillcrest State Bank 


University Park 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


formulas the sanction of their articulateness 


and virtual monopoly of the published word. 

Ignored was the fact that their formulas 
were not artistic laws but merely artistic rec- 
ords; also ignored was the truth that each ar- 
tistic generation, nay, each artist, arrives at a 
formula only to depart from it. 

Only within the last thirty years has criti- 
cism emancipated itself from the rules that 
composers broke as fast as they made them. 
Only within the latest period have the validity 
and reputability of innovation and fluctuation 
been established as the normal course of the 
arts. 

Where the first critic of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony was afraid to admit that it was a 
symphony, the first critic of the new Hinde- 
mith symphony bearing the unsymphonic title 
of Mathis der Maler would be fearful of admit- 
ting that it was not a symphony. 

Critics of today, on all continents, live in 
dread of reviling a masterpiece they do not un- 


derstand on first acquaintance. This fear has 
bred a cautious, descriptive, noncommittal vo- 
cabulary that is almost as useless as the auto- 
matically denunciatory phrases of the early 
1800's, 

A common and prevailing set of categories 
apparently lumps Bach and his generation as 
classical or preclassical; Haydn and Mozart as 
classical; Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Wagner, Brahms, ef al, as romantic; our best 
contemporary composers as neoclassical, what- 
ever that means. 

This is, of course, nonsense. One has only to 
harken unto Donald Francis Tovey, the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh’s gift to musical criti- 
cism, to perceive it. Some symphonies of Haydn 
are academically labeled ‘‘Beethovenesque.” 
Tovey points out with irrefragable logic that 
Haydn could resemble Beethoven only as Beeth- 
oven resembled the elder man. Since Beethoven 
was not yet Beethovenesque when Haydn was 
most Beethovenesque, by what authority is 
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Beethoven the founder of big symphonism in- 
stead of Haydn? 

The critical error is not of our times. Tovey, 
as a proud example of modern criticism, is the 
means of correcting it. Beethoven himself en- 
countered the error continuously. In his first 
symphonies, concertos, and sonatas he sedu- 
lously followed the Mozart-Haydn pattern only 
to have his innate earthiness and robustiousness 
play hob with the salon daintiness of the forms. 

Beethoven did not become truly Beethoven 
until the Eroica and the “Waldstein” and “Ap- 
passionata” sonatas. Then he was a problem 
even to younger composers whose game he was 
playing. Beethoven's greatly beloved Seventh 
Sym phony alarmed Carl Maria von Weber who, 
rumor sayeth, was a violinist in the orchestra. 
At any rate Weber, no slouch of an innovator, 
thought the Seventh Symphony the work of a 
madman and wondered when Beethoven would 
have to be locked up. He thought it a mean- 
ingless concatenation of themes raucously or- 
chestrated. Richard Wagner, who killed off the 
vaudeville style of grand opera in the 1850's, 
met only with harsh criticism for a lyrico-dra- 
matic style that is now, apparently, the only 
one that composers are impelled to use. There 
is no reason at this late date to review the body 
of anti- Wagnerian criticism. 

At the same time the resistance to Wagner 
distorted for a half-century the world’s opinion 
of Johannes Brahms, whom the resistance- 
movement was supposed to help. Hanslick and 
his vast following hailed Brahms as the true 
glory of German music in contrast with Wag- 
ner on the grounds that Brahms was academ- 
ically faithful to the Haydn-Mozart-Beethoven 
order. 

Most of us who started hearing music early 
in this century knew what to expect in Brahms 
—a notable formal skill in old forms and con- 
ventional orchestration. “A musicians’ mu- 
sician” was Brahms, a bit dry, always heavy. 

Of course he is nothing of the sort. He does 

continued on page 149 
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MANLEY-BAKER 
LETTER SERVICE 


TYPING: Manuscripts, Theses, Letters 
CLEAR-CUT MIMEOGRAPHING in 
any quantity: Radio Scripts, Sales 
Promotion Booklets, Form Letters, Job 
Résumés, Lectures 

Phone Yale 2-3088 or write 


512 West Jefferson, Dallas 8 


A College Preparatory 


School for boys. Outstanding record of achieve- 
ment by graduates in leading universities. Thor- 
ough preparation for College Entrance Board 
Examinations. 45th year. 

Christian atmosphere. Bible study required. 
Semi-military, rated “Excellent” by War Depart- 
ment. Well-regulated program of athletic, social 
and extra-curricular activities. 

Fully accredited summer session, combining rec- 
reation and intensive work for new or make-up 
credit. Also, summer camp for younger boys. 
Limited enrollment, early application advisable. 
Entrance by examination. For information, write 


Dr. Spencer McCallie, Jr. 
The McCallie School Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Reviews of Books 


GUIDE TO HISTORICAL FICTION 
The American Historical Novel 


BY ERNEST E, LEISY 


University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $3.75 


EVER SINCE 1821 when James Fenimore Cooper 
published a story of Revolutionary America 
entitled The Spy, the historical novel has been 
one of the established forms of American fiction 
with a perennial appeal apparently unaffected 
by fads in reading. As Professor Leisy remarks 
in his admirable monograph, “No other literary 
form, so far as the majority of readers are con- 
cerned, has more acceptably expressed the na- 
tion’s origins, its development, its ideals, and 
its meaning.” American authors of historical 
fiction in addition to Cooper have included 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, William Gilmore Simms, 
John Pendleton Kennedy, and Winston Church- 
ill, as well as such contemporary writers as 
Hervey Allen, James Boyd, Walter Edmonds, 
and Kenneth Roberts. The historical novel has 
remained vital and popular whether the domi- 
nant trend in literature was romantic, realistic, 
or naturalistic. Thus, a study of the historical 
fiction produced in the United States in the 
last 130 years assumes special importance. 

Professor Leisy’s book is compact and terse. 
In fewer than 250 pages he has managed to 
survey all the significant historical fiction about 
American life and to append a bibliography of 
over six hundred additional titles, for each of 
which he gives essential details about time and 
place as well as a few words of pithy comment. 
The result is an accurate guide to the subject 
which has the additional merit of being pleas- 
ant reading. 

Five major divisions- constitute the book, 
each dealing with a segment of the nation’s 
history. A section on Colonial America opens 


xi 


the volume and discusses on the whole the least 
satisfactory novels. Intermediate sections on 
the Revolution and its Aftermath, the West- 
ward Movement, and the Civil War and Re- 
construction comprise about forty pages apiece. 
The final and shortest section discusses books 
dealing with National Expansion down through 
the period of the Spanish-American War. 
Books concerned with the twentieth century 
are virtually ignored, presumably because in- 
sufficient time has elapsed to give their authors 
proper historical perspective. A brief but meaty 
summary of the historical events belonging to 
each period precedes the analysis of the novels 
so that the reader is always conscious of the 
factual framework. 

By concise summary and by what at times 
must have been ruthless excision Professor 
Leisy drives to the heart of each novel he con- 
siders, providing always a clear statement of 
the theme, time, locality, and quality of the 
book. Although he deliberately minimizes 
aesthetic criticism, he is so successful when he 
does essay it (vide his comments on And Tell 
of Time or The History of Rome Hanks) that 
one wishes he had done so more frequently. 
Indeed the readability of the book would have 
been increased by more extended analysis of 
the significant titles. Moreover, so many of the 
novels are generally unknown or quickly for- 
gotten that further criticism would be valu- 
able. 

In a monograph which covers so much 
ground so well, it seems almost ungracious to 
point out omissions. And certainly Professor 
Leisy’s fictional dragnet had only one or two 
tiny holes. But one might mention two novels 
by Maud Hart Lovelace, Black Angels and 
Gentlemen from England, both of which deal 
with post-Civil War Minnesota; Floyd Dell’s 
Diana Stair, a treatment of feministic move- 
ments in early New England mill towns; Jo- 
seph Hergesheimer’s Three Black Pennys, a 
chronological study of Pennsylvania iron min- 
ing; Zane Grey's The Lost Trail, focusing on 
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Colonel Ebenezer Zane and the Scout Lew 
Wetze!; and Arthur Meeker’s Prairie Avenue, 
a study of old Chicago which possibly appeared 
too late to secure discussion—all of which be- 
long at least in the bibliography. A little more 
serious is the complete omission of Frank Nor- 
ris. Even if one considers The Pit a reflection of 
modern rather than past life, The Octopus 
(published in 1903 and dealing with events of 
some time before—the “battle” of Mussel 
Slough having taken place in 1880) would 
seem to fit the category of historical fiction as 
well as some of the books that are included. 
Professor Leisy’s nominations for the best 
American historical novels are of considerable 
interest, particularly because he is no slavish 
partisan of the past. Cooper and Simms and 
Kennedy, of course, have their place in any 
estimate of American historical fiction, but 
their pinnacle is not of the highest. The Scarlet 
Letter not only justifies its early fame but re- 
mains almost unparalleled for its psychological 
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insight and consummate artistry. But in gen- 
eral the historical fiction written in the twen- 
tieth century is superior in accuracy of back- 
ground, truthfulnes, psychological depth, and 
reflection of all aspects of life. Professor Leisy 
likes Kenneth Roberts’ Northwest Passage and 
Oliver Wiswell (the latter notable for its sym- 
pathetic portrait of a Tory), Churchill’s The 
Crisis with its almost unsurpassed fictional por- 
trait of Lincoln, James Boyd’s Drums, A. B. 
Guthrie’s panoramic novel of the westward 
movement The Big Sky, Elizabeth Page’s The 
Tree of Liberty. But he reserves his particular 
accolade for Willa Cather’s Death Comes for 
the Archbishop and O. E. Rélvaag’s Giants in 
the Earth, significant choices because both 
books eschew economic and political history 
in order to focus on the common man. 

The American Historical Novel is a useful 
and .aluable book. No teacher or student of 
American literature should be without it. 


John T. Flanagan 
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CORPSES OF EVIL MEN 


Frontier Justice 
BY WAYNE GARD 


University of Oklahoma Press, Norman $3.75 


THIS BOOK ON frontier justice by a studious 
member of the staff of the Dallas News covers 
a lot of time and territory. It attempts to sur- 
vey the commendable accumulation of corpses 
of evil men by an outraged citizenry clear across 
the West—from the red sand hills of East 
Texas to the pioneer streets of San Francisco, 
and from the deserts around Tucson to the 
upper ranges of Montana. 

Therein, perhaps, lies its principal handicap. 
Bales of books have been written upon almost 
every phase of Wayne Gard’s subject- And so 
long as healthy American taste for battle pre- 
vails, more will be written. All of which is a 
sort of offhand way of saying, in the idiom of 
the range, that Mr. Gard gathers his gory sub- 
ject with “a right smart too wide loop.” 

So much may be said in general criticism of 
this attractive and interesting took. Yet this 
is not to be taken as a disparagement of such 
surveys. They have a definite place in history 
and meet a positive need. It is merely to sug- 
gest that the very magnitude of the task any 
such author sets himself often leads to sketchy 
history and sometimes to superficial judgments. 
Those who look for a readable account of some 
of the noted western feuds and fights will find 
Mr. Gard’s book—written in honest and effec- 
tive English and gotten out in attractive for- 
mat—useful, interesting, and informative. 

On the other hand, those who hope for pro- 
found probing of his subject in any of its fas- 
cinating ramifications, or for deep understand- 
ing of, and appreciation for, the frontier point 
of view, ideals, passions, and psychology, or for 
a genuine grasp of the problems and the sig- 
nificance of what the author records, will be 
disappointed. 

For example, he begins with a chapter on 
Indian troubles, though it is doubtful whether 


this has a definite place in a book devoted to 
frontier justice. That struggle which char- 
acterized the white advance into Indian coun- 
try was not a search for justice on either side. 
It was war, and war reckons little with justic>. 
Justice, which is a matter of morality, is, or 
should be, the concern of peace. Subtle moral 
distinctions are lost in the stark struggle for 
existence. We Americans piously pontificate in 
times of peace, but war is still war. 

Even if this Indian chapter had a place, the 
author’s extended recountal of injustices by 
the whites will strike some as a sort of belabored 
apology for the outrages of the Indians. This 
reviewer is a little weary of whites apologizing 
for the whites. Survival is still virtually essen- 
tial even for those who aspire to moral perfec- 
tion. And after all, who built this structure 
upon which our precarious freedom and culture 
rest? Might it be that we are worthy of record 
for the good we have done, as well as the out- 
rages we have committed? Though this re- 
viewer has never been bogged down in the 
subjéct of morality, it seems to him that Chris- 
tian philosophy still holds as much. 

Such chapters as those on the Texas rangers 
and on vigilante justice in California are at- 
tempts at wide surveys of complex and difficult 
fields. There is a catalogue of quite a smelly 
mess of sheep and cattle conflicts, without se- 
rious elaboration or analysis of their individual 
causes. The same may be said of a section on 
fence cutting, brief as to history and a little 
soft in judgment, as when the author speaks of 
farmers being “frustrated” by wire, and holds 
that the “cutter’s war, in its earlier stage, had 
been a well-intentioned effort to seek justice 
through group violence.” It was, in fact, little 
more than lawless vandalism by individuals and 
mobs wanting something for nothing. Another 
section on “Prairie Necktie Parties” takes in a 
lot of not always selective but very successful 
hangings, all across the West. 

When Mr. Gard concentrates upon a subject 
of manageable proportions, however, he comes 
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up with a good historical narrative. The story 
of the Regulators and Moderators—that early 
East Texas feud that dyed the Redlands—is a 
bloody and pleasant example. His account of 
the Johnson County War, called “Wyoming 
Invasion,” and the short shrift for the Plummer 
gang, in a “Montana Roundup,” are good sum- 
maries, though they sometimes leave the reader 
adrift as to which side really moved with jus- 
tice. At the last, and quite properly, are two 
very interesting chapters on frontier courts 


and judges. |. Evetts Haley 


OF MEN AND MOUNTS 
The Horses of the Conquest 


BY R. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
EDITED BY ROBERT MOORMAN DENHARDT 


University of Oklaboma Press, Norman $5.00 


ROBERT BONTINE Cunninghame Graham 
(1852-1936) did not publish a book until he 
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was fifty years old; by the time he died at the 
age of eighty-four he had published close to 
thirty, most of them short, some fictional, some 
historical and biographical, some philosophical, 
all of them nervous with life and pungent with 
his clear-eyed irony. He lived more variously 
than he wrote. In the words of Gilbert Chester- 
ton at his end, he had achieved “the adventure 
of being Cunninghame Graham.” 

Born on an ancestral estate in Scotland, he 
inherited a claim by direct lineage to the ex- 
tinct crown of Scotland. His grandfather was 
a Scots admiral in the British navy and his 
grandmother was a Spanish lady. He learned 
Spanish while he was learning English, and as 
a lad was as much at home in Cadiz as in Dum- 
bartonshire. He spoke French as a Parisian, also 
Arabic, Portuguese, and Italian. At seventeen 
he went to the Argentine, and for several years 
lived with the gauchos on the pampas, to which 
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7. distinguished books from the current Borzoi 


list are typical of the serious work of young Amer- 


ican writers for which I am always looking and which I 
will always be proud to publish. 

By JOHN HERSEY 
One of the truly great novels of our generation. —_ $4.00 


A LONG DAY'S DYING 


By FREDERICK BUECHNER 


An extraordinary first novel with which Mr. Buechner 
joins the ranks of the important creators of conte po- 
rary American fiction. $3.00 


AN ESSAY FOR 
OUR TIMES 


By H. STUART HUGHES 


Assistant Professor of History, Harvard University 


A brilliant discussion on the crisis of Western culture by 
a young historian who speaks for the generation that 
grew up between wars. $2.75 


Wherever books are sold 


Published by ALFRED A. KNOPF, New York 22 ® 
who will send you his spring catalogue upon request 
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The Writer and His Region 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


“They were made for singing and nae for 
printing,” an old woman of the Highlands 
said to Sir Walter Scott when he presented her 
with a copy of his border ballads. This piece 
was made for speaking to the Texas Institute 
of Letters at its annual dinner in Dallas, No- 
vember 11, 1949. Some parts of it were not 
written out. In finishing it, at the request of 
the editor of the SouTHwest Review, for pub- 
lication, | have omitted a few side remarks and 
filled in several observations. 


GOOD WRITING about any region is good 
only to the extent that it has universal ap- 
peal. Texans are the only “race of people” 
known to anthropologists who do not de- 
pend upon breeding for propagation. Like 
princes and lords, they can be made by 
“breath,” plus a big white hat—which 
comparatively few Texans wear. /. beef 
stew by a cook in San Antonio, Texas, may 
have a different flavor from that of a beef 
stew cooked in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
but the essential substances of potatoes 
and onions, with some suggestion of beef, 
are about the same, and geography has no 
effect on their digestibility. 

A writer—a regional writer, if that term 
means anything—will whenever he ma- 
tures exercise the critical faculty. I mean 
in the Matthew Arnold sense of appraisal 
rather than of praise, or, for that matter, 
of absolute condemnation. Understanding 
and sympathy are not eulogy. Mere glorifi- 
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cation is on the same intellectual level as 
silver tongues and juke box music. 

In using that word intellectual, one lays 
himself liable to the accusation of having 
forsaken democracy. For all that, “funda- 
mental brainwork” is behind every re- 
spect-worthy piece of writing, whether it 
be a lightsome lyric that seems as careless 
as a redbird’s flit or a formal epic, an im- 
pressionistic essay or a great novel that 
measures the depth of human destiny. 
Nonintellectual literature is as nonexistent 
as education without mental discipline. 
Billboards along the highways of Texas 
advertise certain towns and cities as “cul- 
tural centers.”” No chamber of commerce, 
of course, would consider advertising an 
intellectual center—not because it does 
not exist. The culture of a nineteenth- 
century finishing school for young ladies 
was divorced from intellect, but a true cul- 
ture, beyond the sociological use of the 
word, is always informed by intellect. 
The American populace has been taught to 
believe that the more intellectual a pro- 
fessor is, the less common sense he has; 
nevertheless, if American democracy is 
preserved it will be preserved by thought 
and not by physics. 

Editors of all but a few magazines of 
the country and publishers of most of the 
daily newspapers cry out for brightness 
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and vitality and at the same time shut out 
critical ideas. They want intellect, but 
want it petrified. Happily, the publishers 
of books have not yet reached that form of 
delusion, In an article entitled “What Ideas 
Are Safe?” in the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature for November 5, 1949, Henry 
Steele Commager says: 


If we establish a standard of safe thinking, we 
will end up with no thinking at all... . We 
cannot . . . have thought half slave and half 
free... . A nation which, in the name of loyalty 
or of patriotism or of any sincere and high- 
sounding ideal, discourages criticism and dis- 
sent, and puts a premium on acquiescence and 
conformity, is headed for disaster. 


Unless a writer feels free, things will not 
come to him, he cannot burgeon on any 
subject whatsoever. 

One hundred and fifteen years ago 
Davy Crockett’s Autobiography was pub- 
lished. It is one of the primary social docu- 
ments of America. It is as much Davy 
Crockett, whether going ahead after bears 
in a Tennessee canebrake or going ahead 
after General Andrew Jackson in Con- 
gress, as the equally plain but also urbane 
Autobiography of Franklin is Benjamin 
Franklin. It is undiluted regionalism. It is 
provincial not only in subject but in point 
of view. 

No provincial mind of this day could 
possibly write an autobiography or any 
other kind of book co-ordinate in value 
with Crockett’s “classic in homespun.” In 
his time, Crockett could exercise intelli- 
gence and still retain his provincial point 
of view. Provincialism was in the air over 
his land. In these changed times, some- 


thing in the ambient air prevents any ac- 


tive intelligence from being unconscious 
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of lands, peoples, struggles far beyond any 
province. 

Not long after the Civil War, in Harris 
County, Texas, my father heard a bayou- 
billy yell out: 


Whoopee! Raised in a canebrake and suckled by 
a she-bear! 

The click of a sixshooter is music to my ear! 

The further up the creek you go, the worse they 
git, 

And I come from the head of it! Whoopee! 


If it were now possible to find some sec- 
tion of country so far up above the forks 
of the creek that the owls mate there with 
the chickens, and if this section could send 
to Congress one of its provincials untainted 
by the outside world, he would, if at all 
intelligent, soon after arriving on Capitol 
Hill become aware of interdependencies 
between his remote province and the rest 
of the world. 

Biographies of regional characters, 
stories turning on local customs, novels 
based on an isolated society, books of his- 
tory and fiction going back to provincial 
simplicity will go on being written and 
published. But I do not believe it possible 
that a good one will henceforth come from 
a mind that is regional in outlook, a mind 
that does not in outlook transcend the re- 
gion on which it is focused. This is not to 
imply that the processes of evolution have 
brought all parts of the world into such 
interrelationships that a writer cannot de- 
pict the manners and morals of a com- 
munity up Owl Hoot Creek without en- 
meshing it with the complexities of Lake 
Success. Awareness of other times and other 
wheres, not insistence on that awareness, 
is the requisite. James M. Barrie said that 
he could not write a play until he got his 
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people off on a kind of island, but had he 
not known about the mainland he could 
never have delighted us with the islanders 
— islanders, after all, for the night only. 
Patriotism of the right kind is still a fine 
thing; but, despite all gulfs, canyons, and 
curtains that separate nations, those na- 
tions and their provinces are all increas- 
ingly interrelated. 

No sharp line of time or space, like that 
separating one century from another or 
the territory of one nation from that of 
another, can delimit the boundaries of any 
region to which any regionalist lays claim. 
Mastership, for instance, of certain locu- 
tions peculiar to the Southwest will take 
their user to the Aztecs, to Spain, and to 
the border of ballads and Sir Walter Scott’s 
romances. I found that I could not com- 
prehend the coyote as animal hero of Pu- 
eblo and Plains Indians apart from the 
Reynard of Aesop and Chaucer. 

In a noble opinion respecting censorship 
and freedom of the press, handed down on 
March 18, 1949, Judge Curtis Bok of 
Pennsylvania said: 


It is no longer possible that free speech be guar- 
anteed Federally and denied locally; under 
modern methods of instantaneous communica- 
tion such a discrepancy makes no sense. . 
What is said in Pennsylvania may clarify an 
issue in California, and what is suppressed in 
California may leave us the worse in Pennsyl- 
vania. Unless a restriction on free speech be of 
national validity, it can no longer have any 
local validity whatever. 


Among the qualities that any good re- 
gional writer has in common with other 
good writers of all places and times is in- 
tellectual integrity. Having it does not 
obligate him to speak out on all issues or, 
indeed, on any issue. He alone is to judge 
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whether he will continue to sport with 
Amaryllis in the shade or forsake her to 
write his own Areopagitica. Intellectual 
integrity expresses itself in the tune as 
well as in argument, in choice of words— 
words honest and precise—as well as in 
ideas, in fidelity to human nature and the 
flowers of the fields as well as to principles, 
in facts reported more than in deductions 
proposed. Though a writer write on some- 
thing as innocuous as the white snails that 
crawl up broomweed stalks and that road- 
runners carry to certain rocks to crack 
and eat, his intellectual integrity, if he has 
it, will infuse the subject. 

Nothing is too trivial for art, but good 
art treats nothing in a trivial way. Notb- 
ing is too provincial for the regional writer, 
but he cannot be provincial-minded to- 
ward it. Being provincial-minded may 
make him a typical provincial; it will pre- 
vent him from being a representative or 
skilful interpreter. Horace Greeley said 
that when the rules of the English lan- 
guage got in his way, they did not stand 
a chance. We may be sure that if by vio- 
lating the rules of syntax Horace Greeley 
sometimes added forcefulness to his edi- 
torials, he violated them deliberately and 
not in ignorance. Luminosity is not stum- 
bled into. The richly savored and delicious- 
ly unlettered speech of Thomas Hardy’s 
rustics — the very cream of rusticity — 
was the creation of a master architect who 
had looked out over the ranges of fated 
mankind and looked also into hell. Thomas 
Hardy’s ashes were placed in Westminster 
Abbey, but his heart, in accordance with a 
provision of his will, was buried in the 
churchyard of his own village. 

I have never tried to define regionalism. 
Its blanket has been put over a great deal 
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of worthless writing. Robert Frost has ap- 
proached a satisfying conception. “The 
land is always in my bones,” he said—the 
land of rock fences. But, “I am not a re- 
gionalist. I am a realmist. | write about 
realms of democracy and realms of the 
spirit.” Those realms include The Wood- 
pile, The Grindstone, Blueberries, Birches, 
and many other features of the land North 
of Boston. 

To an extent, any writer anywhere must 
make his own world, no matter whether in 
fiction or nonfiction, prose or poetry. He 
must make something out of his subject. 
What he makes depends upon his creative 
power, integrated with a sense of form. 
The popular restriction of creative writ- 
ing to fiction and verse is illogical. Carl 
Sandburg’s life of Lincoln is immeasurably 
more creative in form and substance than 
his fanciful Potato Face. Intense exercise 
of this creative power sets, in a way, the 
writer apart from the life he is trying to 
sublimate. Becoming a Philistine will not 
enable a man to interpret Philistinism, 
though Philistines who own big presses 
think so. Sinclair Lewis knew Babbitt as 
Babbitt could never know either himself 
or Sinclair Lewis. 

There is no higher form of art and, 
therefore, no higher form of patriotism 
than translating the features of the patria 
into forms of dignity, beauty, and nobil- 
ity. I would not trade Roy Bedichek’s 
chapters on the mockingbird for all the 
essays and orations that the Fourth of 
July has occasioned during the past one 
hundred and seventy-five years. 

In an essay on “The Spirit of the Place,” 
D. H. Lawrence—whom I do not consider 
a very wise soul but who sometimes pene- 
trated truth—said: “Men are free when 
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they are in a living homeland, not when 
they are straying and breaking away.” 
What is the spirit, the tempo, the rhythm 
of this plot of earth to which we belong 
and as writers endeavor to express? Often 
it seems that the essential spirit has been 
run over and killed. But nature is as in- 
exorable, as passionless, and as patient in 
revenge as she is in fidelity to “the heart 
that loves her.” In the long run, she can- 
not be betrayed by man; in the long run, 
man can betray only himself by not har- 
monizing with her. 

Wise Mary Austin, who was a true 
prophet of the Land of Little Rain, held 
that “no man has ever really entered into 
the heart of any country until he has 
adopted or made up myths about its fa- 
miliar objects”; until, that is, he has 
achieved a sympathetic understanding, 
based on both knowledge and feeling, of 
the land’s features, animate as well as in- 
animate. As an interpreter of the spirit of 
the Southwest, John Joseph Mathews of 
the Osages and the blackjacks belongs in 
the small company that Mary Austin 
heads. The sage of his Sundown says, 
talking to his own people: 


You are Indian. You are part of this earth 
here like trees, like rabbit, like birds. Our peo- 
ple built their lodges here. That which came 
out of ground into their feet and over their 
bodies into their hands, they put into making 
of their lodges. They made songs out of that 
which came out of ground into their bodies. 
Those lodges were good and beautiful. Those 
songs were good and beautiful. . . . White man 
came out of ground across the sea. His thoughts 
are good across the sea. His houses are beauti- 
ful across the sea, I believe. His houses are ugly 
here because they did not come out of this 
earth. 


PROBABLY FEW AMERICANS, as we call our- 
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selves, will ever belong to the land as in- 
timately as some of the American Indians 
belonged, will ever let the rhythms of the 
earth—Mary Austin’s phrase—so seep into 
their natures. Yet not all the houses are as 
ugly as they were. The more modern archi- 
tecture becomes, the more do dwellings 
seem to “come out of this earth.” The other 
kind of architecture and the way of life 
represented by that other kind of archi- 
tecture put population into fast-running 
cars and faster-flying airplanes. Man, how- 
ever, has no prospect of a machine that 
will fly him away from himself. Though 
he were to become so entirely a product of 
machinery that he could subsist on Coca- 
Cola and protein tablets, they still come 
from the earth that he came from and is 
bound to. Actually, hardly an individual 
wants to escape the earth, but regard the 
mass of us: We spend our prime energizs 
building cities and then spend what’s left 
trying to escape the progress we have made. 
Many a time while paying four or five 
dollars for a two-dollar noisy hotel room 
I have wished that by doubling the price 
I could be transported to a blanket on 
mesquite grass somewhere where the crick- 
ets chirp. Happiness is a state of being in 
harmony with one’s environment. 

During World War I Frederick Russell 
Burnham, as he tells in Scouting on Two 
Continents, was searching for manganese 
in the mountains of California. He grub- 
staked various old prospectors to search. 
One day one of them on a high mountain 
amid desert desolation, after sitting a long 
while in silence as he was wont to sit, 
leaned toward Burnham and said: “The 
mountains are all whispering to me. If I 
could only understand.” 

Writers will always be listening for the 
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rhythms of their living piaces. Whatever 
the rhythm of our part of the earth is, not 
one of us will catch it unless we can some- 
times sit in “wise passiveness” and hear 
“tidings of invisible things.” 

The tidings we are after are both visible 
and invisible, both audible and inaudible. 
It is not easy to get the right words, but 
getting them calls for less acuteness than 
getting the essential rhythm. One may 
read Deserts on the March and study 
mountains of documents on erosion, resto- 
ration of grasses, and plant ecology and 
thereby become a useful technician, but 
the rhythm of the grasses and of the soil 
that grows them cannot be documented. 

Much noise has made it retreat. The mass 
productions of press, radio, and film have 
made the West a place of roaring guns, 
men with tense grim tones, and action— 
action always. You have to go out into 
remoteness to find the rhythms that be- 
long. 

Sam Galloway, O. Henry’s “Last of the 
Troubadours,” never “sat up when he 
could lie down and never stood when he 
could sit.” He was a great hand to linger. 
For the cowman in Andy Adams’ novel 
there was always “ample time.” Frederic 
Remington painted many pictures of 
Western action, but he never painted an 
action picture that catches the Spirit of 
the Place as does a little-known one of his 
called “The Blue Bird.” It shows an Indian 
who has been walking in the forest stand- 
ing with hands raised in a kind of prayer 
of thankfulness at sight of the first blue- 
bird of spring. 

For me at least, the buzzard expresses 
better the tempo of the land than any air- 
plane trying to run him down. One time, 
as an old Negro tale tells, a buzzard was 
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sailing slow, around and around, in great 
circles high up in the air. 

A hawk arrowing by him paused to say, 
“What you waiting round for, Brother 
Buzzard?” 

“I’m awaiting the will of God,” the 
buzzard replied, and he sailed on slow and 
miajestical. 

After a while the hawk shot by again. 
“Come with me,” he said. “Let’s get going 
and catch some meat.” 

“No, I thank you,” the buzzard said. “I 
await the will of God.” He sailed on as 
easy as a cottonwood leaf floating on 
glass-smooth water. 

A third time the hawk shot into the 
buzzard’s circle. “Old Slow Thing,” he 
said, “I’m going to show you how to get 
meat. See that mockingbird perched way 
down yender on that sharp stob of the 
dead tree?” 

“T see,” said the buzzard. “In the sand 
right under the mockingbird a thousand- 
legs is curled up.” 

“Now, Brother Buzzard, watch me.” 
And the hawk bulleted straight for the 
mockingbird. 

But somehow he missed his aim. Just as 
he was at the target, the mockingbird flew 
and the hawk rammed his breast against 
the stob of the dead tree. He fell to the 
ground dead. The buzzard, still unhurried, 
began to shorten the circle of his flight. 
Slowly, slowly, he spiraled groundward. 
He had awaited the will of God. 


TWO KINDS OF PEOPLE of this world have 
each with their kind deep kinships, no mat- 
ter what language they speak or in what 
latitude they live: people with cultivated 
minds and people of the soil. An old Indian 
of Tutepec in Oaxaca had the rhythm that 
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belongs to all places where shade is grac- 
ious. Down there in Oaxaca every man’s 
house has a ramada (a shed), and every 
ramada is hung with hammocks. I had 
come to know this old Indian and one 
afternoon as I approached his house he 
arose from his hammock to welcome me. 
He motioned me to the hammock beside 
his, and as we reclined in harmony, he said, 
“Sefior, isn’t God good! He gives us the 
nights to sleep in and the days to rest in.” 
Tempo, like anything else, can be over- 
stressed. The writer of a region can never 
know enough about it. He has to know 
how far “a fur piece” is and how long 
“after a while” may be. He has to know 
how deep the shadow on the rock lies and 
sometimes what “maybe so” denies. He has 
to know so much that as he writes he will 
be constantly obliged to exercise that most 
difficult of arts—the “art of omission.” 
Only sympathy, acting through knowl- 
edge, can unlock for him some of the 
knowable, though invisible, realities. Two 
skilful writers are now writing the history 
of a certain oil company. This company 
has taken a great deal of oil from the old 
Tom O’Connor ranch on the Texas coast. 
Oil is a tremendous fact in the economy 
of the world. A kind of oil culture domi- 
nates Texas with more force than cattle 
ever dominated it. It is mighty. It is a 
mighty subject for writing, but only the 
devil would want to pipe it into the green 
pastures of heaven. After all the oil has 
been pumped from beneath the surface of 
O’Connor land, the grasses will still be 
green there and wave in the Gulf breeze 
as they waved thousands of years before 
Cabeza de Vaca walked across them. The 
history of the oil company will contain 
many facts. It can hardly be expected to 
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suggest the sympathy for the land that 
Tom O’Connor had. 

He had deeds to scores of sections of 
lands and he owned ten thousand cattle on 
the prairies and in the brush, and now Old 
Tom O’Connor could no longer ride across 
the seas of grass and watch his cattle 
thrive. One day he told his boss, Pat Lam- 
bert, to take all hands out early next morn- 
ing and bring in the biggest herd they 
could gather. To Pat Lambert, early morn- 
ing always meant by four o’clock. After 
he and his hands had ridden out a ways, 
they stopped to wait for daylight. They 
rode hard and they rode far, and about an 
hour before sundown they drove a vast 
herd of mixed cattle to the holding and 
cutting grounds not far from the O’Con- 
nor ranch house. Bulls were challenging, 


cows were bawling, steers and stags were 
bellowing, calves were bleating. Heifers, 
yearlings, old moss-horned steers, all ages 
of cattle of both sexes, were milling about, 
their blended voices rising above the dust 
from their hoofs. 

While some of the hands held the herd 
and others changed horses, Pat Lambert 
went into the room where Tom O’Connor 
lay on his bed. 

“We made a big drag, Mr. Tom,” he 
said. 

“I hear them,” Tom O’Connor replied. 
His voice was thin. 

“What do you want me to do with 
them, Mr. Tom?” 

“Nothing. Just hold them there. I’m 
dying, Pat, and I want to go out with nat- 
ural music in my ears.” 


Earthquake TED ROBINS 


Whether or no there is a silent moment, 

there seems a moment of exquisite silence 

to break most horribly with the grind of mortar 
as Death chuckles in the crockery.... 

The inexpressible pause leaps monkey-like 

to swing the chandelier; 

the floor lamp turns itself to a metronome; 
trunks that have been dead planks these twenty years 
seemingly twist as though in a sudden storm.... 
Geometry goes haywire—per pendiculars 

slant to diagonals; cubes flatten two-dimensional; 
squares squeeze to lozenges.... 

Flat on its master’s lap, the cat, 

expecting of solid earth some honesty, 

lifts porcupine fur and, snarling, sinks 

every protective claw into the friendly knee. 
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JOSEPH LEACH 


EVERYBODY KNOws that among Ameri- 
cans—and by now the people of the world 
—a lively tradition exists about Texans. 
Few are aware that the tradition has en- 
dured for more than a hundred years. 
Fewer still are familiar with its origin. A 
major factor in its establishment was the 
Crockett almanacs, which were vastly pop- 
ular throughout America for twenty-odd 
years before the Civil War. All of these 
featured Davy Crockett as the hero. 

From contacts with foreigners abroad 
and with people in all sections of this coun- 
try, I have discovered just how well en- 
trenched in the popular miad the Typical 
Texan is toe .y. A Japanese at Kokura, who 
had often szen American movies but had 
never known Americans personally, ac- 
knowledged my introduction as a Texan 
by asking, “Anata [you], cowboy?” Sim- 
ilarly, though I knew nothing about New 
Zealanders, the men from Down Under 
whom I met at Hiroshima felt they knew 
all about me; they exclaimed warmly, 
“Ho-ho! a Texan, eh!” Recently when a 
member of the British Embassy staff in 
Washington announced her plans to visit 
Texas, the Ambassador, commending her 
adventurous spirit, declared, “How sport- 
ing of you!” 

The Texan reputation is, of course, 
much better known to citizens of the 


Crockett’s Almanacs and the Typical Texan 


United States. In the nation’s capital, 
where the westerner (since Davy Crock- 
ett’s colorful years in Congress) has pos- 
sessed a peculiar notoriety, I asked why a 
certain towering West Virginian was called 
“Tex.” I was told, “Because he looks like 
a Texan.” In Connecticut I had difficulty 
proving that I was one because I didn’t. 

All these notions of Texans stem essen- 
tially from the fame of Crockett himself. 
Non-Texans today cuntinue to think 
“‘what everybody has always thought 
about Texans”: that they are superior 
physical specimens, intensely proud of 
their state, and ready at any provocation 
to defend their own honor or the safety 
and honor of women. This idea originated 
early in the decades immediately after 
1820 when adventurers and refugees— 
and the disappointed office-seeker, Davy 
Crockett—brought the settlement of 
Texas as a topic of heated discussion to the 
lips of the western world. By 1860, and 
the beginning of the Civil War, the bold 
outlines of the Texan Tradition had crys- 
tallized in their present form. 

The original influences on the Texan 
Tradition were varied. Besides actual flesh- 
and-blood Texan celebrities and the por- 
trayal of them on the stage, printed treat- 
ments of Texan character were important 
in spreading the conception. The major 
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agents of this type were travel accounts, 
fiction, newspapers, jokebooks, and the 
ubiquitous almanacs. In some cases one 
type was an outgrowth of another: parts 
of an authentic travel journal might be 
reprinted elsewhere as fiction, or a news- 
paper item might turn up later as the 
thread of an almanac story. But for all 
their occasional interdependence, each ful- 
filled a basic function in creating the Typ- 
ical Texan. None of them was more wide- 
ly persuasive than the comic almanacs, in 
particular the Crocketts. 

The tremendous appeal of these little 
books was due to their broad variety of 
information and entertainment. The aver- 
age almanac of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century presented a random, often 
illogical assortment of weather data, house- 
hold hints, instructions in planting and 
animal husbandry, woodcuts, jokes, and 
humorous stories. The humor of the al- 
manacs constituted a welcome antidote to 
the didacticism of the annuals that had 
appeared with such vigor throughout the 
preceding century. 

The Crockett almanacs were undoubt- 
edly the most popular comic series of their 
time. If any type of literature is a valid 
guide to the mind of the common man, 
the Crockett almanacs are significant in 
this respect for the half-dozen decades pre- 
ceding the Civil War. Obviously, people 
found much that they wanted in these 
pamphlets, for they bought them by the 
thousands. And certainly the comic al- 
manacs were the closest approach to liter- 
ature that the majority of American folk 
enjoyed. In view of the popularity of some 
of their characters—Davy Crockett, Mike 
Fink, Ben Hardin—these little books are 
important steps in a developing American 
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folklore. The Crockett stories are, as well, 
foundation stones in the structure of the 
Texan Tradition. 


MORE THAN THE FLOOD of newspaper 
stories about Davy Crockett—more even 
than his books and those ascribed to him 
—these almanacs fostered the growth of 
the Crockett legend. Since little is known 
of the identity of the almanac authors, the 
legend’s formation is difficult to trace with 
certainty. The anonymous compiler of the 
episodes published after the backwoods- 
man’s death in the Alamo avows in the 
1837 issue that their sources were letters 
which Crockett sent home to Tennessee. 
These sketches may indeed represent a 
kind of collaboration because, before leav- 
ing for Texas, Crockett himself reportedly 
had prepared enough material to fill six 
full issues. The marked individuality of 
the writing makes one believe so. The star- 
tling feature, in any case, is that, handled 
by city editors, the sketches faithfully 
transcribe the backwoodsman’s realistic 
vernacular. One perceives that the com- 
pilers were familiar with frontier dialect, 
either through study or through personal 
connection with the region. The almanacs 
may have invented the stories outright, or 
may possibly have lifted them from oral 
tradition. Later on the compilers, having 
originally used materials prepared for 
them, may have dared to make up new 
ones of their own. The varied character of 
the reports points to multiple originals. 
The Crockett series began with a Nash- 
ville publisher in 1835, the year before 
their hero died at the Alamo. The original 


issue was followed by annual volumes un- 
til 1856. Though surviving copies are 
rare, fifty issues in all have been discov- 
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ered, according to Constance Rourke. 
These bear variously the names of pub- 
lishers in Nashville, Baltimore, Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Louisville. 
This is an impressive publishing record for 
comic almanacs, and carries with it proof 
that Davy Crockett lived on in the folk 
memory of thousands. 

The great period of the Crockett al- 
manacs’ popularity covers the turbulent 
years in which Texas passed from Mexican 
statehood to membership in the American 
Union. The Texans’ battles with Indians 
and Mexicans, the motley character of 
the early settlers, and the controversial 
American attitudes toward the republic’s 
annexation furnished rich sources of col- 
orful material to the editors. The almanacs, 
not attempting a factual reporting of 
events, strove primarily for humor. They 
were read much less for information than 
for entertainment. Their Texas stories are 
full-blown exaggerations, as are, appro- 
priately, the accompanying drawings. 
These two elements combined to form a 
popular notion about Texans. In the years 
preceding Sumter, the average American 
reader liked romance. Hence the mind of 
the almanac enthusiast was fertile ground 
for the growth of legend. Unlike that of 
Yankees, Indians, Negroes, and European 
foreigners, Texan character received fa- 
vorable handling in most of the comic al- 
manacs. An over-all impression is that 
Texas and her people were as fabulous as 
the tales told about them. 

Nor did the exaggeration stop there. 
Texas, in the mythical picture, became an 
astonishing land of fabled creatures. The 
marvelous fertility of its soil is described 
in Davy Crockett’s Almanack for 1837, 
one of the earliest of such printed reports: 
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“Talking of crops, they say Texas is... 
so rich, if you plant a crowbar at night it 
will sprout tenpenny nails before morn- 
ing. . . . Our land in West Tennessee is 
merely frog pasture to it.” The compari- 
son with Crockett’s beloved Tennessee was 
a magnificent compliment to Texas. His 
regular readers well knew that if he was 
willing to rank Texas soil above that of 
Tennessee, he was convinced that it de- 
served superlative praise. 

In the Squatter’s Almanac for 1845 
Crockett again lauded the uncommonly 
bountiful crops in Texas where “‘a single 
ear of corn will make a injun puddin big 
enough to feed a hull family, swine an all.” 
In addition, Texas was the home of some 
of the most amazing creatures ever en- 
countered in the animal kingdom. The 
crude drawings of native monsters suf- 
ficiently established them as marvels; 
Crockett’s verbal descriptions forever 
identified them with the mythical com- 
pany of nine-headed hydras and mino- 
taurs. There was in particular the “Texian 
condor”: 


asort of a cross mixture of Wolf Vulture, brute 
buzzard, pig an painter, so all furious savage 
in his disposition, that he can snap a sharp 
thunderbolt out of joint, an thar claws are 
equal to two harrows jammed together, an thar 
bill like a patent double high pressure black- 
smith’s vice, an the way they like to torture 
and tantalize human flesh, is enough to turn 
human teeth into knife blades. 


Crockett’s Devil Buffalo, the most fan- 
tastic animal in the almanac for 1854, is 
another sample of such creatures. Relating 
his experiences with some of the most “tar- 
rific tall four-legged critturs that ever 
surprised even the travellers to the North 
Pole,” Crockett says that “the most sav- 
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agerous and feroficacious of all war a buf- 
falo about twenty feet long an’ ten feet 
high, that used to scare away the sunrise, 
and keep up a continual thunderstorm half 
the year round; he war christened by both 
men an’ beasts the Buffalo Devil, that no 
crittur could go for to kum at.” Shoulder- 
ing his gun one morning, Crockett 


soon treed and started the whole animal,—and 
I tell you, stranger, he proved to be a devil for 
sarten—for when he first put his fire-eye on 
me, he looked like Mount Aetna in a state of 
eruption. I fust let my dogs fly at him, but they 
war no use, for the crittur gave one snort 0’ 
red-fire, and they war singed up for life; so I 
walked right up to him, pulled out his tail, and 
lammed him with it till he dropped down in 
convulsions. 


A later appearance of the epic buffalo, 
twenty-four years after the publication of 
this Crockett story, occurred in a narrative 
featuring Strap Buckner in Taylor and 
McDanield’s The Coming Empire: or 2000 
Miles in Texas on Horseback (1878). 
Crockett’s gigantic buffalo is a prototype 
of the bull disguise used by the Devil to 
conquer Strap Buckner, the mighty Texan 
fighter. Taylor and McDanield, if they did 
not find the Crockett legend in an oral 
form, may have had access to the story in 
this Crockett almanac. I know of no 
earlier record of the Buckner story than 
the one in their book. In striking detail it 
resembles the almanac tale. 

The reputation of the Typical Texan 
himself is linked with the almanac treat- 
ments of Texas’ fertile soil and her extra- 
ordinary animals. The Texan Tradition, 
from its birth, paralleled the vivid reputa- 
tion of the land which inspired its citizens 
with the most intense loyalty. By far the 
majority of oral reports disseminated by 
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travelers, as well as those circulated in 
print, referred to Texas as an astounding 
country. The early Texan shared in this 
special attention. Many Americans, skep- 
tical of the inflated descriptions, were un- 
impressed by the tales of Texan character. 
But in all the older sections of the country 
a sizable number of Americans believed, 
partly because it was exciting to do so, that 
Texas was all it was said to be. These were 
the people who began early to speak of the 
Texan in special terms and to picture him 
as a mettlesome figure sprung naturally 
from the extraordinary land that was his 
home. In Texas where Davy Crockett 
fought super-buffaloes and Mary Austin 
Holley reported sweet potato harvests of 
five hundred bushels to the acre, ordinary 
inhabitants would have seemed ridiculous- 
ly out of place. The comic almanac picture 
of the Texan proclaimed him a match in 
all respects to the natural wonders of his 
environment. 

Davy Crockett’s exploits in Texas fitted 
the pattern of behavior which has come 
to be accepted as typically Texan. One day 
he went out to look at the country to “see 
if thar war any varmints astir thar,” when 
passing a small tract of timber, he saw two 
rancheros riding briskly toward him, ap- 
parently intending to ride him down. 
Crockett gave his bridle a jerk, “and slid 
a little a one side, an they war both going 
by, when I slipt big butcher [his bowie 
knife] into the side 0’ one o’ ’em, who 
wheeled his horse to come back, when I 
drew a lead on his left eye, an he fell into 
the mud. It war all done so quick that I 
thought it war a dream.” 

At another time when his friend Jimmie 
Raymond, “the wild beast collector for 
all creation,” wanted fifty men to accom- 
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pany him into Mexico to catch a female 
tiger, Crockett fell into such a fit of laugh- 
ter that it fairly shook the clothes off his 
back, “‘Jist you foller me, to the haunt of 
the crittur, you want,” Crockett boasted, 


and if I don’t kidnap the hull tiger family, 
then call me a sucker fawn. “Agreed,” says he, 
an off we started; we soon got near the tarnal 
sught swamp spot; . . . I saw a couple o’ small 
lights which turned out to be a he tiger’s eyes 
keeping watch for his wife an family; he was 
just springin at me when I caught hold of the 
two paws of the crittur, twisted ’em, and tied 
‘em around his neck so tarnal tight, that he 
died an choked instanter. 


Crockett then walked up to the nest, grab- 
bed “Mrs. Tiger by the throat, pared off 
her nails, an held her till I choked half of 
her temper out, put her four young ones 
in my great skin cap, an marched out... 
draggen their mammy arter me by the 
throat as docile as a kitten.” 

Crockett’s Texas escapades prior to his 
arrival in San Antonio pale in comparison 
to his exploits in the Alamo. As one of its 
ill-fated defenders, Crockett made his 
principal contribution to the Texan Tra- 
dition. There is no doubt about it: until 
this time he was the hardy man from Ten- 
nessee; now, in the almanacs, he emerges 
a fully confirmed Texan. He is not fight- 
ing for personal glory; he is championing 
the Texan cause. 

Crockett’s frontier training in the for- 
ests of Tennessee was a valuable prepara- 
tion for the desperate encounter he faced 
at the Alamo. Some of his favorite tricks 
failed; others succeeded. His old ruse of 
grinning and screaming an opponent into 
submission was useless against the Mex- 
icans. But his trusty rifle, “Kill-Devil” (or 
“Betsy”’) ; his bowie knife, “Big Butcher”; 
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his vicelike grip and his thumbnails proved 
effective means of defense at various times 
during the onslaught. While his ammuni- 
tion lasted, Crockett, singlehanded, fought 
as formidably as a full platoon. When his 
gun became red hot from rapid firing, he 
was not obliged to pull the trigger or to 
take accurate aim, for the gun went off 
automatically and killed a Mexican every 
time. The Devil’s Comical Texas Old- 
manick (1837) declared that during the 
siege “he killed 85 men and wounded 120 
—as he was one of the best Rifle Shooters 
of the West, and had four rifles, with two 
men to load constantly, and he brought 
down his man as fast as they could load.” 

At close quarters with the Mexicans, the 
outnumbered Texans depended upon their 
fists, knives, and sharp-toed boots as much 
as their muskets. Crockett describes a live- 
ly scene: “It war a tuff time in Tecksass 
then, but we stood up to our lick log till 
we licked the pesky Spanyards as clean as 
a barbed hemlock. . . . Killdevil spoke out 
like an arthquake roarin’ on a wager: and 
when my ammunition war gone, I give 
‘em the breech of my muskitt; and when 
the gun war splintered, I cum down to my 
thum-nale.” 

History properly records that Crockett, 
despite his immense ingenuity in combat, 
was mortally wounded at the Alamo. Some 
of the almanacs, however, permit him to 
survive the Mexican attack. According to 
the Nashville issue for 1837, his body was 
found in an angle of two buildings with 
his dagger in his hand, surrounded by 
seventeen dead Mexicans. In the dark he 
had a decided advantage over them, since 
they could not come at him from behind, 
and he stabbed them as they passed. But 
at last he received two musket balls in his 
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body. As he fell, a smile of scorn played 
on his features. The version of his death 
appearing in the Boston issue for 1848 has 
him first stabbed by one of the wounded 
men at his feet, and then run through with 
a bayonet from the rear, “for the critur 
would as soon have faced a hundred live 
mammoths as to have faced Crockett at 
any time.” Nevertheless, in Ben Hardin’s 
Crockett Almanac for 1842 the mighty 
backwoodsman, alive and undefeated, 
turns up at the Battle of San Jacinto. His 
perpetual resurrection in many of the al- 
manac stories prompted an item in Bone 
Squash’s Black Joke Al-Ma-Nig for de 
Year Arter Last (1852): “ ‘Sambo, why 
am Daby Crockett like a cat?’ ‘Why, Cuff, 
kase he got nine libes.’ ” 

The Crockett who lives on in folklore 
speaks the epic boast and performs adven- 
tures more daring than ever before. One 
almanac has him captured at San Jacinto 
and taken in chains to a salt mine in Mex- 
ico where his captors had the “imperdence 
to expect me to work with a harty good 
will for ’em. They are a set of heethens and 
if I had ’em in the forest, I’ dubble up 
twenty of ’em at wunce.” Delivered from 
his chains, he becomes the vociferous en- 
thusiast of nationalism, the annexation of 
Texas to the United States, and the Mex- 
ican War. In 1845 the indignation of the 
almanac Crockett ran high against Mex- 
ico: “Hearin’ that the etarnal Mexican 
Satan was about making another scheme to 
steal [Texas] . . . I recollected the all- 
bloody lickin’ I gin him at Alamo, buckled 
on my old scythe which he knows is about 
equal to old death, and prepared to start 
off instanterly to carve the whiskered crit- 
ter right up.” To the Texans and their fel- 
low Americans Crockett shouted: 
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Hosses, I am with you! . . .—whar,—whar,— 
whar is the craven, low-lived, chicken-bred, 
toad-hoppin, red-mounted, bristle-headed 
mother’s son of ye who will raise the beacon 
light of triumph,—smouse the citadel of the 
aggressor, and squeeze ahead for Liberty and 
Glory! Whoop! h - w - rah, hosses, come along, 
—Crockett’s with you,—show us the inemy! 


After that war, the legendary hero is 
not associated with later Texas history, 
although he reappears continually in va- 
rious places, even on the Pacific Coast. The 
Mexican War was the logical end to his 
Texas adventures, since, with the peace, 
more stirring events in the nation at- 
tracted almanac writers. 

A prevailing attitude in these booklets 
was, naturally, an intense approval and 
admiration for the blood-bought achieve- 
ments of Crockett and his Texans. Their 
troubles with the Mexicans are never pic- 
tured to the discredit of their cause: the 
Texans fought because the safety of their 
homes, the freedom of their country, and 
the threat to their personal honor de- 
manded it. 


IN ITS FINAL STAGE the legend of Crockett 
has identified him not only as an American 
folk hero but as a character typically 
Texan. The steps in Crockett’s develop- 
ment that resulted in the new personality 
are based first on historical fact, and sec- 
ond on folklore. The actual backwoods- 
man from Tennessee brought with him 
two qualities which the Typical Texan 
came to possess: braggadocio and bravery. 
The legendary Crockett who emerged in 


the almanacs possessed the same qualities 


in a highly dramatized degree. These have 
become the predominant characteristics of 


the Typical Texan today. The further 
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Texan attribute of gallantry toward 
women was partly the product of individ- 
ual influences like Crockett’s, partly the 
result of the impact of the southern chiv- 
alry code, and partly an outgrowth of the 
period’s romantic imagination. 

The influence of the Crockett almanacs 
upon the Texan Tradition was twofold. 
These booklets, in some instances, treated 
Crockett as a full-fledged Texan; in others, 
they associated the brave Tennessean with 
the Texans at the Alamo and on the 
prairie, linking his name so firmly with 
that of all Texans that the impression was 
inevitably left in the public mind that 
Crockett — without being one — symbol- 
ized in personality the average Texan of 
the period. 

The large body of almanacs which fea- 
tured Davy Crockett’s exploits and ad- 
ventures must be credited with being one 
of America’s fundamental introductions 
to that western personality type which 
solidified as the traditional Texan. The 
metamorphosis of Crockett, the most fa- 
mous immigrant to the area, from the 
adroit game hunter in the Cumberland 
forests to the slayer of countless Indians 
and Mexicans in Texas was a transition 
duplicated in the lives of many settlers. It 
represents the basic step in the creation of 
the Texan reputation out of materials al- 
ready familiar to the average American. 
For nearly ten years before his ill-starred 
jaunt to Texas, Crockett had been, in east- 
ern thinking, the archetype westerner. So 
fixed was he as a symbol of western vigor 
and physical exuberance that his move to 
Texas, rather than making him seem an 
outsider among the Texans, resulted in the 
popular impression that they were men 
resembling Crockett. 
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So nearly identical did the characteristics 
of Davy and the Typical Texan become 
that in at least one instance a story first 
told about a Texan came to be regarded 
as a purely Crockett experience. This sug- 
gests that the backwoodsman’s stature was, 
in a measure, enhanced by his association 
with Texans. Crockett’s Almanac for 1848 
(Boston) carries an account of Davy’s 
roasting a buffalo steak on a prairie fire. 
This story closely resembles the contents 
of a letter by George W. Kendall, first pub- 
lished in the New Orleans Picayune, then 
quoted in the New York Spirit of the 
Times (July 11, 1846). The Kendall story 
about a soldier in the Mexican War, “Bill 
Dean, the Texan Ranger,” may well have 
been the source of this “Crockett” tale. If 
it was, this is a very probable example of 
a Texan narrative’s contributing to the 
Crockett legend. And some light may, in 
this case, be shed on the methods of the 
almanac authors. 

When one of their horses died, Dean and 
his men decided to eat it. The horse was 
quickly butchered, but cooking it pre- 
sented a problem. Dean “piled up a heap 
of prairie grass, for it was high and dry, 
and set it on fire; but it flashed up like 
powder, and went out as quick.” But he 
reported that the 


fire caught the high grass close by, and the 
wind carried the flames streakin’ across the 
prairie. I followed up the fire, holding my chunk 
of meat directly over the blaze, . . . I chased 
that d——d fire a mile and a half, . . . and 
never give it up until I run right plumb into a 
wet marsh; there the fire and the chunk of 
horsemeat came out even—a dead heat, espe- 
cially the meat. 


The almanac version reports Crockett’s 
hearing a buffalo coming toward him as if 
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a “harrycane war blowing him along.” 
Having shot it, he cut off a rump steak, 
expecting to eat it raw, when he saw a fire 
sweeping across the prairie. As it roared 
past him, he stuck the steak on the end of 
his bowie knife and ran along following 
the fire. “I held up the steak to the fire, 
and I kep up with it till the steak war 
roasted as well as I ever seed it done at any 
hotel in Washington when I war in Con- 
gress. I sot down on the ground, and 
Growler [his dog] sot up on eend by the 
side of me, and the way that we poked the 
fat steak into our eating-holes, war prod- 
igious.” 

Is this not probable evidence that the 
Boston writer in 1848 recognized the po- 
tentialities of Kendall’s story and adapted 
it as an escapade typical of Crockett? At 
all events, the fact that one story could 
pass for both legendary Crockett and au- 
thentic Texan experience suggests that the 
resemblance between the two parties was 
early recognized. 

It was in the almanacs that Davy Crock- 
ett received his most imaginative treat- 
ment in popular literature. He was no- 
where in print more clearly defined as a 
mythical hero of American folklore. Nor 
were Texans ever pictured more heroically 
than in their almanac association with 
Crockett. All the vigor, the daring, the 
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really tremendous drive of the Typical 
Texan were epitomized in the almanac 
picture of Crockett and his rebel com- 
panions. The impression left in these al- 
manacs of the Texans is that they were 
filled with the same unfailing will and 
indomitable courage that skyrocketed 
Davy Crockett into a folk hero. In eastern 
thinking, and abroad, Crockett’s trek to 
the Alamo and his allying himself with 
the Texan cause resulted in the Texans’ 
being identified in manners and personal- 
ity with Crockett. With the possible ex- 
ception of the plays featuring Davy as a 
character (and their audience was com- 
paratively limited) the almanacs were the 
most important treatment of Crockett 
among Texans in their own surroundings. 

As one of the leaders of the Texans, at 
least in the almanac version of history, 
Davy spread his identity among them. 
When he fell a victim to Mexican swords 
and bullets at the Alamo, the mantle of 
the Crockett legend slipped from his per- 
sonal shoulders to rest upon all Texans 
who succeeded him. Their own special folk 
heroes, Pecos Bill and Bigfoot Wallace, are 
essentially reincarnations of the original 
Davy. Saddled on cow ponies and armed 
with six-guns, big of talk and body, they 
are the most famous of all Typical Texans, 
the latter-day descendants of America’s 
great frontier hero, Davy Crockett. 
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Palominos 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


These slipped from the Spaniards’ hold; 
The golden horses—to go where ranges slee py blue 

Burned high above the poppied valleys. On they easily flew 
Careering over earth, flashes of startling gold. 


They were lost, lost for a season; 
As booted miners combed their lice and swore 

Huge nuggets into each sack, the hillslopes bore 
Faint hoof marks going on beyond all reason 


Into the high aisles of the redwood standing somber 
And cool above the sage and chaparral; 

Where still the chipmunks flourished and the call 
Of the loud jay awakened green ferns to remember 


How the golden horses had passed. The land grew proud 
Without them. Fortunes flourished, cities gleamed 
Amid the palms. Afar off, white manes streamed 

Above long glowing necks, as they vanished from the crowd. 


Now once again, since gold is of little worth, 
Being dead metal, fit to fill cold ranks 

Of steel-protected vaults:—but fiery on these flanks 
Rippling in power, they run afresh on earth. 


The golden horses are here, not to breed true, 
But beautiful as a seawind or a song 

U pon these shores of time that stretch along 
Beyond these leaden walls of fear that humans knew. 


May they, in steadfastness or in flaming power, 
Take hence the message of too many misspent years: 
As long as the sons of men pile high the cold arrears 
Of self, they shall not thrive, nor flourish for an hour. 
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The Marble Boy 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Pines full of wind leaned from the sea, 
Waves leaned in wild from eternity, 
In between was nothing proud, 

Only people hot and loud. 


Random children, unsightly feet, 
Bathers sprawled gross in the heat. 

Then men marching through the din 
Broughi the fair-haired drowned boy in. 


Naked, forever free of clothes, 
Stony eyelids, chiseled nose, 
Secret symmetries laid bare, 
Sudden cold loveliness came there. 


It was like a cloud, and stark 
Faces grew handsome in the dark, 
All the people held their breath 
Before this dignity of death. 


Caught at his slimmest loveliest, 
Muscles hardened to their best, 

A boy poured breathless in a mold, 
Made hard marble and cool gold. 


Curls forever curled and thews 

Never to be hurt with use, 

Now the boy was safe, and time 

Never could tempt him from his prime. 


People knew it, and the eyes 

Of them all grew deep and wise 
For a breath, a hush like joy 
Walled in the delicate marble boy. 
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Progress: A Dialogue 


PETER VIERECK 


What do you see in the holy dread of the moonlight? 

(Is it fire-lures dawdling on treacherous bogs? 

Or a goat-leap you cannot quite glimpse through the fogs? 
Or some slut of a goddess with red-eared dogs 

Hunting her lover, the moon?) 


Clambakes, clambakes on cranberry bogs; 
Cans piled up to the moon. 


What do you see in the holy dread of the moonlight? 
(Some stalker whose reverent pouncing Yes 

Affirms new unicorns of delicate loveliness? 

When he kills, is it true that his beautiful claws caress 
A painting, a poem, a moon?) 


Clambakes, clambakes on cranberry bogs; 
Hamburgers dimming the moon. 


What do you feel in the holy dread of the moonlight? 
(Are you drunk—till the hush of it chills your hair— 
With the great soul of Man and his gay-tragic prayer 

To cry and die for that moon up there? 

O pronounce me the wine of the moon!) 


It’s clambakes, clambakes on cranberry bogs; 
Gumdrops all over the moon. 
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Somebody Touched Me 


WILLIAM A. OWENS 


ONE SPRING AFTERNOON Mose left the 
school just before sundown and walked 
along the streets home. It was warm and 
bright. People along the way were plant- 
ing their early gardens. They paused from 
their work long enough to say “Evening, 
Professor,” as Mose passed. The air was 
filled with the smell of freshly dug earth. 
He could see Josie bending and stooping 
as she dropped seeds into small brown fur- 
rows. He went down the rows toward her, 
carefully stepping in her tracks to avoid 
the newly seeded beds. When he was near 
enough he could hear her mumbling gar- 
den wisdom handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. 

“Dark of the moon for root crops. . . 
light of the moon for top crops . . . Good 
Friday for string beans. ...” 

Still planting in the moon, he thought. 
He had transplanted her from Mississippi 
to Oklahoma, but she still lived by the 
superstitions of her plantation childhood. 

She heard his feet in the soft earth and 
stopped. 

“What you want?” she demanded, a 
blaze of anger in her voice. 

“Lordy,” he said, surprised, “don’t get 
cantankerous. I just wanted to see what 
you’re planting—” 

‘Hot pepper,” she snapped. She touched 
the two matchsticks stuck in her wrapped 
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hair to see if they were properly crossed 
to keep headaches away. She knew Mose 
would want her to throw the matchsticks 
away and take an aspirin. He had been 
like that since he first went up North. 

“Is you got something mean, low down, 
and nasty to say to me,” she said, “now’s 
the time to say it.” 

“How come?” 

“You got to be mad when you plants 
hot pepper if you wants it to be hot. I 
got to git mad as a burnt-toed cat endur- 
ing the time I’m planting these seed. You 
got to do something to rile me.” 

She stood with her hands on her hips 
waiting for him to do or say something 
that would rouse her anger. She touched 
the matchsticks again. He laughed at her 
gently and turned toward the house. 

“Plant pepper some day when you're 
mad already,” he told her. 

From the house Mose could hear the 
sound of music. Robert was playing the 
piano. Mose went into the front room. 
The shades were drawn and the room was 
in half-light. Robert was playing from 
memory. Mose listened to the deep re- 
ligious tones and recognized it as some- 
thing from Bach he had heard in church 
often. He wondered what the white folks 
in Seton would think if they heard such 
music coming from a nigger shack. Fas- 
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cinated, he eased into a chair and sat 
watching the long black fingers on the 
keys. Robert had pulled off his shoes and 
was pressing the pedals with bare feet. His 
head bobbed slightly to the rhythm. He 
was fifteen, but he looked older. Mose 
wondered about his talent for music, and 
was thankful for it. He knew that with 
such talent Robert would some day be 
asked to play in the white churches of 
Seton. Mose leaned back in his chair to 
listen to the music and to dream of Robert 
playing the piano in the white First Meth- 
odist Church. The darkness deepened in 
the room until he could see only the out- 
line of Robert. He could not follow his 
fingers on the yellow keys. But the sound 
continued to fill the room. 

Josie came in from the garden and slam- 
med the kitchen door. She struck a match 
on a door facing and lit a lamp. A faint 
yellow glow came from the kitchen. Rob- 
ert kept on playing. 

“Robert,” Josie called, “you go wash 
yo’sef for prayer meeting. Make haste 
now and git yo’sef clean.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Robert answered, but he 
kept on playing until he came to the end 
of the piece. 

“That’s mighty fine music, son,” Mose 
told him. “Mighty fine music. You’ve 
learned a lot in two years. If you keep it 
up, you'll go a long ways.” 

Josie came into the room with the lamp 
in her hand. She set the lamp on the piano. 

“Robert,” she scolded, “you scrub yo’sef 
clean now. You ain’t taking no nigger stink 
to Sis Brackett’s prayer meeting.” 

Mose was suddenly angry. He didn’t 
like for his sons to go to Holy Roller meet- 
ings. He couldn’t keep Josie from going, 
but he could advise his sons against it. 
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“Robert,” he asked, “do you want to 
go to prayer meeting? If you don’t, you 
can stay at home and practice.” 

Robert looked at Mose and then at Josie. 
Josie glared at Mose, on the defensive. She 
was afraid Robert would tell how she had 
talked him into going—how Thomas and 
John had begged off on the excuse that 
they had to work at the schoolhouse late. 
Her feelings turned to anger. She had the 
right to take her own son to prayer meet- 
ing if she liked. 

“You like Sister Brackett’s prayer meet- 
ing, don’t you?” she demanded of Robert. 

“Yes, ma’am. I like the music.” 

“Ain’t I telling you?” she said to Mose 
belligerently. 

Mose did not answer her. Robert left 
the piano and went to the kitchen. Josie 
crossed the room and stood in front of 
Mose. Her voice rose angrily. 

“You make me so mad. You and yo’ 
holy Methodism. Well, I’m here to tell you 
Sister Brackett’s church is as good as yo’ 
high and mighty Methodist any day. And 
I’m telling you I’m gonna take Robert to 
her church any time he wants to go. You 
got Thomas and John tied hand and foot 
to the Methodist church. But you ain’t 
got Robert. He’s too much like me. He 
know the true religion when he see it. . . . 
Man,” she ended, “I ought to plant hot 
pepper right now!” 

Josie went to the kitchen and came back 
again. 

“T don’t know why he fools around with 
music like that,” she said. “It don’t make 
no sense to me. . . and it sho’ God ain’t 
purty. I’d druther he’d play jump-ups. 
You can git feeling in them.” 

“The music he’s playing,” Mose began, 
and then stopped. He wanted to tell her 
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again about the music he had heard in 
white churches while he was in school up 
North, but it was no use. The only music 
she knew she had learned on a Mississippi 
plantation. Mose was afraid that was all 
she would ever know. 

“Give me a song I can sing,” she said as 
she returned to the kitchen, taking the 
lamp with her. ““That’s music to me.” 

Mose sat in the dark room listening to 
Robert changing his clothes. Josie was in 
the kitchen putting food on the table for 
him and Thomas and John. She wanted 
him to wait and eat with them. As she 
worked Josie was singing, 


If religion was a thing that money could buy, 
Hand me down the silver trumpet, Gabriel, 
The rich would live and the po’ would die, 
Hand me down the silver trumpet, Lawd... . 


Robert hummed with her till they came to 
the refrain. Then he sang the words, 


Hand me down, hand me down, 

Hand me down the silver trumpet, Gabriel, 
Hand it down, throw it down, 

Any old way to git it down, 

Hand me down the silver trumpet, Lawd.... 


“Hallelujah, that’s music in my ears,” 
Josie said as she came into the room where 
Mose was sitting. She brought the lamp 
again and set it on the piano. She took her 
Bible from the table. 

“Come on, Robert,” she said. “Us late 
already.” 


ROBERT FOLLOWED Josie along the dark 
street. Her large body in the white dress 
was always just before him. He stretched 
his legs to keep up with her. When they 
turned onto the street that led to Sister 
Brackett’s house they heard singing. 
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“Meeting’s done started,” Josie said, and 
increased her pace. 

They were singing “Daniel Saw the 
Stone.” Josie started singing with them as 
she hurried along the street. The rhythm 
stirred Robert’s blood and quickened his 
pulse. He began singing too. They were 
still a block from Sister Brackett’s house. 

“You sing lead and I'll sing tribble,” 
Josie said over her shoulder. 

Robert took up the melody and she sang 
the third above. He felt very close to his 
mother and her religion. He puzzled over 
the argument between her and Mose. As 
they sang, their pace fell into the rhythm 
of the song, 


Daniel saw the stone that was hewed out’n the 
mountain, 

Daniel saw the stone that was carried out’n 
Babylon, 

Daniel saw the stone come tearing out’n the 
wilderness, 


Tearing down the kingdom of the world. ... 


They opened the front door of Sister 
Brackett’s house and found the big room 
full of kneeling, praying, singing people. 
Sister Brackett, in her priest’s black garb, 
was at the far side of the room and facing 
the front door. A clear, bright light bulb 
was suspended a short distance above her 
head. Her veil was thrown back from her 
face and her eyes sought heaven as her 
words rolled forth in prayer. The song be- 
came an accompaniment for her words. 
The singers came to the part of the song 
that was without words. It was sounds— 
sounds built upon sounds—to a rhythm 
that grew faster and faster. 

“Oh, Lawd, sanctify us tonight,” Sister 
Brackett prayed above the singing. “Let 
us not go away from here till every saint 
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has received the second blessing. . . . Oh, 
Lawd ... let us not go....” 

Josie crossed the room and knelt near 
Sister Brackett. She was still singing treble 
and Robert could hear her powerful voice 
high and clear above the others. Robert 
found a corner and knelt in it. He was 
among the old men. He tried to bow his 
tall young body to a level with theirs. He 
covered his face with his hands and hum- 
med the song. He could not understand 
what Sister Brackett was praying for, but 
he liked the music. Nothing he played on 
the piano stirred him as this rhythm did. 

The song came to an end. 

“Amen, Lawd, thank you, Lawd, shout 
glory,” Sister Brackett chanted as she 
wiped a large white rag across her face. 
Brother Brackett, Sister Brackett’s hus- 
band and assistant pastor, raised his eyes 
and said “Amen, Lawd, Lawd . . . hah!” 
His voice rang like a woodcutter’s ax on 
a frosty morning. “Praise the Lawd.. . 


and amen,” the others prayed as they kept 
their faces to the floor. 

“On yo’ knees, chillun,” Sister Brackett 
commanded. 

They cowered lower before her. 


“Raise yo’ hands, chillun. . . . Hands 
heavenwards, chillun.” 

They raised their hands high above their 
heads. Their hands trembled as they raised 
them. 

“Lower yo’ hands, brothers. . . . Lower 
yo’ hands, sisters. . .. Bow yo’ heads to the 
floor, chillun. . . . Close yo’ eyes, brethren. 
... Humblify yo’sef before His holy name. 
The Lawd coming down on a big white 
cloud. Bright like a light the Lawd’s com- 
ing down here to this room. The Holy Ghos’ 
gonna descend right down. The Holy 
Ghos’ gonna enter the hearts of everyone 
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here. Bow yo’ heads down, chillun. . . . 
Open yo’ mouths, chillun. . . . Pray to the 
Lawd, brothers and sisters. . . . Say to the 
Lawd, sanctify me. ...” 

Tongues loosened in prayer and the 
room filled with the sound of voices in sup- 
plication. Robert could hear Brother 
Brackett and Sister Brackett above the 
others, leading, exhorting. He could hear 
Josie praying, “Sanctify me, Lawd .. . re- 
new my heart with Thy great blessing.” 
Robert could not pray. He had nothing to 
pray for. He bowed his head lower, but he 
could still see Josie almost prostrate on the 
floor. Her white dress was wet with perspi- 
ration. Her headrag had slipped off and her 
hair stood wildly about her head. The 
matchsticks were gone. Near her Sister 
Brackett knelt with face toward heaven. 
Tears ran down her face. Perspiration drip- 
ped onto her priest’s collar and wet the 
edges. 

The praying subsided into an incoher- 
ent murmur. 

Brother Brackett began singing another 
song, softly at first in a deep bass voice. 


Then the others joined him. 


Oh-ob-ob-oh, somebody touched me, 
Oh-ob-ob-ob, somebody touched me, 
Ob-oh-ob-oh, somebody touched me, 
And it must a been the hand of the Lawd.... 


As they sang, Brother Brackett sat back 
on his heels and talked to them. 

“Brothers . .. sisters... you got to work 
hard for the Holy Ghos’. It don’t come 
easy. You got to pray hard. You got to 
sing hard. You got to humblify yo’sef be- 
fore the Lawd. We singing a song, broth- 
ers... we singing a song, sisters. The Holy 
Ghos’s waiting to come to yo’ hearts while 
we sing this song. ...” 
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“Increase the spirit, Lawd,”’ Sister 
Brackett prayed. 

But the spirit was not increased. The 
praying, singing people knelt closer to the 
floor, but the spirit did not come in. They 
prayed, and waited, but no one sprang to 
his feet to dance with joy with the Holy 
Ghost. Something was wrong. Someone 
was standing in the way. 

“Who among us is guilty of sin?” Sister 
Brackett suddenly demanded. 

“Not me, sister ... not me, Lawd,” they 
shouted. 

“Who’s been having truck with the 
Devil?” she cried. 

me, sister... not me, Lawd... .” 

“They’s a sinner in this room,” Sister 
Brackett said in an ominous voice. “Let 
him confess his sins. Until he do, the Lawd 
won’t come down. Speak up, sinner, and 
tell yo’ sins.” 

Covertly they eyed each other as they 
bowed their heads to the floor and mum- 
bled “It ain’t me, sister. . . . It ain’t me, 
Lawd.” Robert felt their eyes on him and 
bowed lower to the floor. A feeling of 
guilt swept through him. He began wish- 
ing he had not come. 

Brother Brackett rose to his feet and 
looked down at them. When they saw the 
wrath on his face they groveled before 
him. It was like wrath on the face of the 
Lawd. 

“Let the one who is guilty speak up,” he 
said. 

They waited in silence. No one spoke. 

“Brethren, we got to make a test. See 
this crack in the floor?” 

He pointed to a crack near the center 
of the room where two boards had pulled 
apart. Their hypnotized eyes followed his 
pointing finger. 
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“We all gonna git on this side of that 
crack and pray. When you know you not 
the guilty one, you will cross over that 
crack on yo’ knees to the tother side. Make 
sho’ you free from sin before you moves.” 

They all moved to the side indicated 
and clustered around Brother Brackett. 
Robert found himself at the front of the 
group with his knees almost on the crack. 
Brother Brackett placed a chair over the 
crack at one side of the room. 

“Keep yo’ eyes closed while you pray, 
brothers and sisters,” he said. “Don’t be 
a-spying on one another. Let every saint 
search his own heart. Now we gotta have 
somebody set in this chair to see they ain’t 
no fudging .. . and to give the hallelujah 
when we all crossed over to the tother 
side.” 

Sister Brackett spoke up. 

“Let Robert, the son of Sister Josie, set 
in the chair. He the youngest. He ought 
to be the purest.” 

“Amen, praise the Lewd,” the others 
shouted. 

Brother Brackett took Robert by the 
shoulders and seated him on the chair. 
Robert looked up at Brother Brackett with 
puzzled eyes. He had never seen this test 
for sin made before. He looked at Josie, 
but she had her eyes to the floor. 

“Keep yo’ eyes on that crack,” Brother 
Brackett said to Robert, “when they all 
crossed over, shout hallelujah.” 

Brother Brackett knelt in Robert’s place. 
Sister Brackett began singing ““Oh-oh-oh- 
oh, somebody touched me.” They all began 
singing and praying with her. Robert 
watched Brother Brackett, Sister Brackett, 
and Josie cross the crack on their knees. 
The song went on: “Feel the fire a-burn- 
ing, Lawd, Somebody touched me.” 
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Robert became fascinated by a man at 
the back of the group who had not crossed 
over the crack. He could not recall having 
seen this man before. He was small and 
wiry and soot black. His white shirt, wet 
with sweat, clung to his arms and ribs. He 
crawled toward the crack on his knees and 
then retreated, crying, “No, no, Lawd... 
don’t torture me, Lawd.” He put his fore- 
head against the floor and begged for 
mercy. He leaned back on his heels and let 
the tears roll from closed eyes down his 
cheeks. He opened his eyes and fixed them 
on the crack. They followed along the 
crack until they came to Robert. With 
red, bloodshot eyes, like a madman’s, he 
stared at Robert. 

“Look, brother, look!” he screamed. He 
jumped to his feet and cringed against the 
wall. 

“What is it?” Brother Brackett asked. 

“The doll. . . . See, it’s running along the 
crack. ...” 


“What doll?” they screamed back at 
him. 

“The little black doll... the devil 


“Lawd a mercy,” they wailed. 

“There it goes,” the man yelled. “There 
it goes under Robert’s chair. The devil’s 
after Robert. Robert’s the sinner. Oh, 
Lawd, the devil’s in Robert. We got to 
beat the devil out of Robert... .” 

The man fell upon Robert and began 
beating him with his hands. In a wild 
frenzy the others joined him. They shoved 
and pushed the boy until he was on the 
floor in the middle of the room. He was 
lying on the floor and they were all beat- 
ing him. He could not see. All he could 
hear was the shouting of the frenzied peo- 


ple. He was terrified. Then he remembered 
his mother. 

“Mama!” he screamed. 

Then he saw her face. She was above 
him with her hands lifted to strike him 
along with the others. Her eyes were 
closed and her mouth was working. “Old 
devil gotta go,” she was saying. Robert 
cringed from her blows, but her big rough 
hands struck his face and shoulders. Sister 
Brackett had her hands raised. Brother 
Brackett slapped him with heavy hands. 
Robert lay limply on the floor and hid his 
face with his hands. 

“Papa,” he whimpered. “Where is 
papa?” But no one could hear him. 

“The devil’s gone now,” the little black 
man shouted. “I got the spirit of King 
Jesus in my soul. The spirit done touched 
me. ...” He danced around the room and 
slapped the walls with his hands. 

“Oh-oh-oh-oh, somebody touched me,” 
they sang as they danced around the room. 
They danced like people in a trance, with 
eyes closed, with panting breaths. Losing 
all sense of direction, they bumped into 
each other again and again as they whirled 
about the room. 

Robert crawled out among them until 
he found the front door. Josie danced past 
without seeing him. He got out of the 
house and into the street. In his blindness 
he bumped into a car. He realized the peo- 
ple in the car were laughing. White folks, 
he thought. White folks come to watch 
niggers git religion and cut up. He had to 
get away from this. He had to get home 
to Mose. 

“Feel the fire a-burning, Lawd, Some- 
body touched me,” he heard them singing 
as he fled down the street. 
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I Tell You’ Bout Money 


JAMES PIPES 


Drawings by EDITH MAHIER 


Money— 

I tell you ’bout money 

money is got a strong holt 

it breaks away so easy. 

Money is a one-all-thing 
that kin fill up mos’ any ol’ hole. 
W’en | got a five-dollar bill 

I kin buy nine bar’ls o’ sunrise. 
OA, it’s no use 0’ savin’ 

w’en we're lak th’ summer 

jus’ here for one short while. 
Money— 

Ain’t seen money in long time. 
Money hidin’ out in Dee p-Dark wood. 
Money mus’ think I’m dead. 


Money mus’ have foot-evil 
can’t walk about. 

Money think I moved 
never left an address. 


Money— 

1 had a mule once, named him Pocket 

’cause jus’ lak me, he was always half-broke. 
Oh, th’ gov’ment made money round 

so ’twould roll about 

an’ put eagle on bull dollars 

so they could fly away. 
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Poor— 

Ob, I may be low an’ poor 

but I do thank thee Lord for one thing 
that | ain’t tall an’ poor 

both. 


Laugh— 

Well I got to laugh to live 
an’ can’t live for dyin’ 

so I’m gonna laugh. 


Work— 

I kin tell you ’bout work 

an’ ’bout wages, too. 

I’ve worked a mule 

an’ gotten mule wages, 
worked ’til | didn’t have 

no heel on shoe 

an’ no clothes cep’n rags 

but civ-i-lized enough rags is 
‘cause th’ only kind o’ people 
w’at are savages is 

dressed up bar-barians! 


Work— 

White folks always workin’. 
Now— 

w’at they gonna do 

w’en they git everything 
worked out? 

They say it’s a heap o’ things 
they don’t lak 

but, Lord, honey 

w’at a white man don’t lak 
would make another world. 
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The Pueblo as a Farm 


JOHN B. JACKSON 


MORE THAN HALF the agricultural wealth 
of the modern world is by way of being 
a gift from the Indians of North and South 
America to the rest of mankind. It was 
they who first developed and cultivated 
those plants which now constitute the most 
abundant and useful crops that we grow: 
tobacco, chocolate, corn, potatoes of both 
sorts, and rubber. These, along with other 
items less universally consumed—quinine 
and chicle and tomatoes, and a variety of 
drugs and spices — together account for 
the greater part of the farm activity on 
every continent. 

These contributions were assimilated by 
the economy of the Old World over a pe- 
riod of many decades and without violent 
effect. They brought about important 
changes in established farming methods 
and in time transformed and improved the 
diet of a large portion of humanity. But 
this happened gradually and almost im- 
perceptibly; and if the cultivation of these 
New World crops is now an integral part 
of our economy, it was perhaps not until 
a century ago, at the time of the Irish Po- 
tato Famine, that we first became aware 
of how much had been borrowed from 
America. 

The gifts which we in return bestowed 
upon the farmers of the Western Hemi- 
sphere were of a very different nature. 
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Slight though they may have been in our 
estimation, they showed themselves almost 
from the start to be full of destructive 
power. The first white settlers gave the 
Indians three things for them to use in 
their agriculture: tools with cutting edges, 
the wheel, and livestock; and the results 
could scarcely have been more devastating 
if we had given them instead a whole Pan- 
dora’s box of insoluble social and economic 
problems. 

The extent of this revolution can be 
seen in the decay of the Indian pueblo com- 
munities of the Southwest. That is not to 
say that the decline in Pueblo Indian cul- 
ture was caused exclusively by the intro- 
duction of new farming techniques. The 
prehistoric pueblo, as a type of communal 
dwelling, was the logical expression of cer- 
tain social and religious institutions, and 
it ceased to be a vigorous organism when 
those institutions began to languish. But it 
is well to remember that the pueblo was 
also the expression of an economic setup. 
We know that we cannot understand the 
prehistoric Indian exclusively in terms of 
his religious beliefs or in terms of clan and 
moiety organization; we must understand 
him as a farmer as well. The understand- 
ing of his house (or his pueblo as a geo- 
graphical entity) requires much the same 
approach. It had not only its religious and 
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social functions, but an economic function 
which was no less important than the other 
two. 
More specifically his dwelling had an 
agricultural function. In the phrase of a 
French geographer, it was an agricultural 
implement. That is to say, it was an essen- 
tial adjunct to the farmer in his daily work, 
providing shelter for him and his family, 
storage space for his crops and tools and 
equipment, and a place to work and or- 
ganize his possessions. The prehistoric 
dwelling of the Southwest was thus so 
much a part of the farm economy that 
when that economy changed, the dwelling 
either became obsolete or had to be modi- 
fied to suit new needs—much as any other 
implement is either discarded or altered 
when it no longer meets the demands made 
of it. That is why it is possible to main- 
tain that innovations in the Indians’ meth- 
ods of farming inevitably meant an almost 
complete change in their manner of build- 
ing their houses, and in the function and 
appearance of the traditional pueblo. 
What were the changes brought about 
by those three innovations? No doubt the 
first impact made by the Europeans on the 
primitive economy was the sudden demand 
of some Spanish captain for a sizable share 
of the reserve supply of corn and beans 
with which to feed his men; an act which, 
in spite of the fact that the Indians doubt- 
less did not receive satisfactory payment 
for what was taken from them by force, 
immediately if only temporarily changed 
the pueblo setup from one of subsistence 
farming—farming which produced only 
enough for the pueblo itself—to commer- 
cial or intensified farming. Yet the very 
unpredictability of such requisitions made 
it impossible for the aborigines to foresee 
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them or provide against them. The first 
real blow to the old economy occurred 
later and in a less brutal form. It can be 
dated from the introduction into the In- 
dian communities of the Southwest of 
European livestock. This probably hap- 
pened several years after the Conquest it- 
self, when the colonists had accumulated 
a surplus of sheep and horses and cattle 
to dispose of, and had already established 
their own farms to serve as models to the 
near-by sedentary Indians. 

Up to that time the inhabitants of the 
region had possessed only two domestic 
animals: the dog, used chiefly in hunting, 
though apparently also eaten on occasion, 
and the turkey, kept more for its feathers 
than for its flesh or eggs. An older genera- 
tion of archeologists had the notion that 
the Indians had at one time tamed, if not 
domesticated, the native deer; but there 
is little reliable evidence of this accom- 
plishment. The Indians of the Southwest 
were probably the only people with any- 
thing like a formal culture who had no 
domestic animals other than the dog and 
that one fowl. They were the only people 
who lacked the companionship and help 
of those creatures which to us are so much 
a part of life, particularly of farm life. 
The inhabitants of South America had 
domesiicated the llama and used it as a 
beast of burden, and the Indians of the 
Northeast occasionally tamed moose and 
even young bears. 


IT Is NOT Easy to visualize the Indian 
pueblo as a farmhouse (or collection of 
farmhouses) when so many of the features 
we think of as belonging to the normal 
farm are absent. Yet by a strict definition, 
the Indian pueblo dwelling is just as much 
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of a farmhouse as is an Iowa homestead. 
The vast majority of the southwestern 
Pueblo Indians supported themselves by 
farming. They irrigated their fields, 
planted their crops, tended and harvested 
them, and thought that the day’s or the 
year’s work was done when these things 
were done, though to be sure more of their 
time was spent in hunting and foraging 
for wild edible plants than was ever the 
case with European farmers, and a larger 
share of their food came from these 
sources. 

The prehistoric Pueblo community 
(considered as a farm) was most clearly 
distinguished from our own variety and 
from the Indian variety that developed 
later by the absence of livestock. The 
sounds and smells to which we are accus- 
tomed were missing; and the whole area 
devoted to farm work and to farm in- 
stallations was extremely small and hardly 
recognizable as such. There were no 
stables and no corrals; no fences or walls 
around the dwelling. The turkeys, never 
very numerous, were kept in baskets or 
cages, so there was none of the usual poul- 
try-yard paraphernalia. Nor were there 
any gates; and since there existed no 
wheeled vehicles or heavy-footed beasts 
to make broad and permanent roads, there 
was nowhere, not even along the route of 
greatest pedestrian traffic—the way from 
the village to the outlying fields—any sort 
of road construction. 

The absence of bridges, cuts, embank- 
ments, grades, and so forth meant that 
much space was saved, either for building 
or for farming. Roads and streets consume 
up to one-fifth of the total area of the 
average European village and an even 
larger proportion of the average American 
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small town. The absence of roads also 
made it possible for the villages to be lo- 
cated in what seem to us to be inconvenient 
and even inaccessible spots. We are per- 
haps guilty of ascribing to the Indians 
prejudices which are exclusively our own; 
our increasing dependence on well-graded 
highways is making us avoid locations 
which two generations ago were considered 
desirable. But to a society that traveled 
entirely on foot, a hill was no great ob- 
stacle, especially when it overlooked the 
farmlands and contained a supply of 
water. 

With this absence of livestock which 
would rely for part of the year on har- 
vested feed, there was of course no call for 
hay or any kind of fodder, and therefore 
no call for large barns such as we have for 
the storage of bulky crops. Again, there 
was no need of open drinking places for 
animals, and so the consumption of water 
was small. Without beasts of ourden or 
draft, agricultural equipment was small in 
size and weight; and since there were no 
plows or cultivators or rakes, there was 
little need for storage space for tools. Our 
own farmyards are spacious no matter 
what the size of the rest of the establish- 
ment because the harnessing of teams, the 
care of animals, the loading and unload- 
ing of wagons call for a great deal of room. 
Without this necessity, the farmyard is 
not justified. 

This prehistoric Indian farm served its 
owner well. The house itself was small, 
comprising two cell-like rooms. The whole 
establishment was compact, without out- 
buildings of any kind. It included no veg- 
etable garden, no flower garden, no or- 
chard; and as the place was little subject 
to the daily wear and tear of heavy work 
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within its precincts, it remained at all 
times clean and tidy and almost urban in 
its impersonal appearance. Apart from the 
dwelling unit proper—a room for sleep 
and shelter and little else—there was ac- 
tually only one true agricultural installa- 
tion in the entire pueblo setup: the storage 
room for the few tools and for the crops; 
crops that moreover took up little space. 
It is true that the domestic arrangements 
of the inhabitants often spilled over into 
the empty area in front of the door— 
plaza, passage, street, whichever it might 
be—for it was there that the firewood was 
stacked, the food was prepared, the crops 
were made ready for storage, and certain 
crafts were practiced. But this area was in 
a sense the property of the community as 
a whole, and no part of it could be included 
in the domain of the individual farmer. 
The imaginary reconstruction of the 
prehistoric pueblo, at least as a farm, is no 
difficult task. We can safely deduce much, 
and the ruins of the pueblos abandoned 
before the Conquest tell us more. But the 
layout of the fields is another matter. Evi- 
dence on the subject is scanty, and the 
changes in agricultural methods were 
doubtless first manifest in the farmland 
itself. This area lay beyond the compact 
and well-defined group of houses. The lo- 
cation and the extent of the fields were 
limited by the amount and location of the 
water for irrigation. But they were limited 
by other factors as well. The aborigines 
practiced no crop rotation, so that fields 
lay fallow only when for one reason or 
another they were temporarily unsuited to 
cultivation. This meant that less land was 
needed to support the community than 
would be the case with us. Secondly, they 
raised only what we call row crops, which 
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produce more for the space they occupy 
than does wheat or oats or alfalfa. Finally, 
they could not cultivate fields at any great 
distance from the village, since the trans- 
portation of the harvested corn without 
wagons or beasts of burden would have 
been too great an undertaking. All of 
these conditions made for a relatively con- 
centrated layout of fields. 

Now the alternation between cultiva- 
tion and idleness in the farming of any 
piece of land is what in the Old World is 
called the Two Course system, and that is 
what the prehistoric Pueblo Indians prac- 
ticed after a fashion. It long prevailed in 
Europe as well, as it prevails to this day in 
Central America. But in Europe it was 
succeeded during the Midde Ages by the 
Three Course system, whereby one field 
was sown in the fall or late summer, an- 
other in the spring, and a third was allowed 
to lie fallow for a year, serving as pasture 
during the interval. That is what is always 
likely to happen when livestock is intro- 
duced into an economy, or when it be- 
comes the most important element. The 
Three Course system was largely the out- 
come of the intensified raising of horses 
and oxen in the northern countries, and it 
in turn brought about three developments 
that are still typical of our own economy, 
that are becoming increasingly typical of 
Pueblo Indian economy, but that were 
noticeably absent from the economy of the 
prehistoric communities of the Southwest. 

The first of these developments was a 
far wider dispersal of the farm fields. The 
fields became larger, and a farmer could 
no longer farm his land in one piece or in 
one process, since he was raising a variety 
of crops. Whether his holdings were all at 
one place or scattered in separate plots, 
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sometimes miles apart, he was always 
obliged to work each one separately and 
to spend much of his time going from one 
to another and back to his house. The sen- 
sible solution was for him to move from 
the compact village to a location more 
central to his property. This was done, 
and it marked the beginning of that dis- 
persed type of farming and living which 
is, of course, the prevalent one in the 
United States. 

The second development, the logical 
outcome of the first, was a gradual cessa- 
tion of communal labor. When the farm- 
ers and hands of a village stopped doing 
the same work on the same crops at the 
same time, the effect on the village culture 
of Europe was almost fatal. The commu- 
nity as a geographicai center was gradually 
deserted, and community enterprises, 
whether of work or of play, inevitably de- 
clined. 

The third development was increased 
work for the farmer. He had previously 
been obliged to take care of one or two 
harvests in conjunction with his neighbors. 
Now he had three or more to take care of 
by himself, in addition to responsibility 
for the livestock. Two examples will show 
what this adjustment meant in terms of 
workdays. Morley estimates that in order 
to cultivate and harvest the average five- 
acre corn field (which was enough to sup- 
port a family of five in pre-Conquest Yu- 
catan), forty-eight days of farm work a 
year were enough. On the other hand, 
Coulton in The Mediaeval Village gives 
the average number of holidays for the 
English peasant at a period when the Three 
Course system had been introduced as 
twenty-four. Sundays were by no means 
always free, and the law required the 
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laborer to be in the fields from dawn until 
evening with half an hour out for lunch. 
Moreover, his children were obliged to 
help him at harvest time. Such conditions 
were of course extreme, and did not last 
into modern times; yet I think we are justi- 
fied in assuming that the more specialized 
and the more independent a farmer be- 
comes, the fewer days of repose he has and 
the fewer his hours of sociable relaxation. 


THANKS TO HIS ADHERENCE to his own 
version of the Two Course system and to 
the economy that it entailed, the Pueblo 
Indian remained unaware of the problems 
that Europe had had to face: dissolution 
of the community, individual isolation, 
specialization of labor, a less joyous 
and a more strenuous way of life. But 
these were finally introduced to him when 
the Spaniards brought livestock — along 
with a host of alien institutions—into this 
region. He was then forced to adjust him- 
self as best he could in the course of a few 
generations to a system which Europe had 
developed over centuries. Yet no exact 
parallel can be drawn between the early 
organization of farming in Europe and the 
primitive farming of America. Even in its 
present disintegrated state, Pueblo Indian 
society remains relatively loyal to its for- 
mer communal spirit; in the Europe of the 
Dark Ages, when collective living and 
working were the rule, the individual still 
had his special role to play. His house, 
though very similar to that of his neigh- 
bors, was still unmistakably his own—an 
independent unit however small and mod- 
est. This was at no time true of the Pueblo 
Indian. If any generalization can safely be 
made as to the fundamental character of 
the individual dwelling in a pueblo, it is 
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that it was never self-sufficient in opera- 
tion, never isolated from its neighbors. 

In the genuine pueblos all of the houses 
were parts of a larger edifice, built on top 
of one other, sometimes five deep, wedged 
together so tightly that except for the door 
there was no distinguishing one unit from 
its neighbors. Their functional interde- 
pendence is revealed by the ground plans 
of the various pueblos. It is clear that in a 
block of buildings six or more rooms thick, 
the innermost roorns will have no contact 
with the outer or dwelling rooms. It seems 
logical to assume that those inner rooms 
were not the property of any individual 
but of the pueblo as a whole, and that they 
were allotted to those families who needed 
the space—if indeed they were not used 
for the storage of communal supplies. I 
doubt if anyone knows the precise status 
of those inner rooms, so conspicuous a 
feature of the many-storied pueblos, but 
it is safe to say that they were not organ- 
ically part of any household, any more 
than was the open space or plaza in front 
of each community house. 

It is interesting to note that this tradi- 
tion of a communal rather than an indi- 
vidual subdivision of functions in build- 
ings still holds true in many conservative 
Indian pueblos. Even though they have 
taken over European farming methods, in- 
sofar as they can they keep all the resi- 
dences together in a compact group in the 
center of the pueblo. The corrals, stables, 
and sheds of the individual farmers are 
relegated to an outer ring—a procedure 
quite unlike the Spanish-American one or 
that of the more Americanized pueblos, 
and an inconvenient one. 

What we have then is a system of com- 
munal storage and of communal domestic 
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working space; two important functions 
of the farm unit are taken over by the 
larger group. We may, therefore, conclude 
that the pueblo and not the individual 
house was actually the prime economic 
unit, the agricultural implement for the 
exploitation of the land. It will be asked 
if anyone has ever doubted the communal 
nature of the pueblo. No; but there has 
been and perhaps still is a tendency to 
think of the pueblo more as a village or 
even a city than as a farm, and this confu- 
sion has led to an inadequate understand- 
ing of the pueblo morphology. The dis- 
tinction, cultural as well as economic, be- 
tween the urban group and the agricul- 
tural group is by no means slight; and the 
pueblo belongs in a class of purely agricul- 
tural communities, examples of which are 
to be found scattered throughout the 
world. None of them is a village properly 
speaking; none of them is a marketing 
center, or a center of specialized crafts; 
none of them is inhabited by an economic 
class different from that of the surround- 
ing population: absentee landowners, trad- 
ers, artisans, professional men, officials. 
They are nothing more nor less than estab- 
lishments for the efficient exploitation of 
the neighboring countryside. 

Granted this distinction between farm 
and village, it is possible partially to ex- 
plain the decay of the pueblo in terms 
of agricultural development. Revolutions 
which destroy nations leave the smaller 
communities and provinces unaffected and 
intact; the new religions, the alien govern- 
ments which reduce venerable cities and 
cultural centers in a matter of decades to 
moribund market towns do not touch the 
peasant in the near-by fields nor alter his 
way of life. Yet he is no more immune 
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than the rest; change his traditional meth- 
ods of work and it is not long before his 
house and his relationship to his neighbors 
and to the outer world are modified be- 
yond recognition. 

It is true that the Indian pueblo has been 
attacked during the past three centuries 
by a variety of hostile forces. Its contem- 
porary appearance is evidence of their con- 
tinued assault: churches of exotic design 
have been erected on the plaza; houses 
have been built on the outskirts with new 
tools and new materials; agents of a for- 
eign government have installed themselves 
near at hand to teach new ways of living. 
But these onslaughts, taken alone, could 
have been resisted had the fundamental 
spirit of the pueblo been allowed to sur- 
vive. That spirit, at least in economic mat- 
ters, was one of group endeavor. It meant 
an almost unanimous adherence to one 
prescribed manner of living and working, 
most vividly symbolized in the architec- 
ture of the pueblo itself, with its uniform 
dwellings and its collective facilities for 
work and storage. 

It was the introduction of European 
farm methods and in particular of live- 
stock that transformed the outward ap- 
pearance of these communities. But it did 
more than that; it separated each farmer 
from the group to which he had always 
belonged, making him, perhaps against his 
will, his own master with his own exclu- 
sive interests. It gave him a routine that 
could not be harmonized with tradition, 
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and finally obliged him to leave the pueblo 
and become an isolated landowner like the 
Europeans who had come to live near by. 
The process is not yet over, and for every 
Indian farmer who has made the step and 
declared his independence of the ancestral 
way of life, who can tell how many there 
may be still living within the pueblo who 
have secretly withdrawn their allegiance 
and have become in all practical matters 
thoroughly Americanized farmers? 

The modern pueblo still accurately re- 
flects the economic problems of the Pueblo 
Indian, and the steps he has taken to solve 
them. To the ethnologists these hybrid 
communities contain little of value. The 
artist and architect find in them no mys- 
teries which have not long since been 
studied and catalogued. It is only to the 
student of human geography that the con- 
temporary pueblo still has meaning. The 
words of Demangeon on rural dwelling 
types can with slight alteration be made to 
apply to the question of how to approach 
the pueblo. They express a point of view 
not always given sufficient consideration: 


The study of the rural house has tempted many 
spirits and owes many excellent contributions 
to the architects who have described the forms, 
the materials, the construction, the decoration; 
it owes much likewise to the anthropologists 
who have collected the traditions, the customs, 
even the rites which take place among various 
people when they build their modest dwellings. 
But if in truth, as we believe, the predominant 
influence is exercised by the natural and man- 
made surroundings, human geography has also 
something to say on the matter. 


The Trader at Taos 
ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
With your shadows behind you, 
* what do you bring? 
Shells blue and green, 
shells that echo the sound the flat oceans sing, 
) red shells that are berries in a sea 
you have never seen. 
With your shadows beside you, 
what do you bring? 
Parrots idle and vain, 

: . green-feathered like leaves that are budding in spring, 
“a whose shaken plumes, green as your leaves 
will bring rain. 

- With your shadows before you, 
what do you bring? 
For the hungry, meat— 
the flesh of herds hedged in an arrowed ring 
- and skins you shall find in the moon of snow 
warm and sweet. 
| With your shadows to the right, . 
what do you bring? 
Young slaves to sell, 
youths who have never feared anything, 
and girls who have strong bodies and broken hearts 
he to serve you well. 
. 114 SPRING 1950 


Coronado’s Northern Exploration 


E. DE GOLYER 


FRANCISCO VASQUEZ de Coronado, gover- 
nor and captain general of the province of 
Nueva Galicia and captain general “of the 
lands and provinces of Acus and Cibola, 
and the seven cities and the kingdoms and 
provinces of Matata and Totonteac,” etc., 
etc., on April 22, 1540, set out from Cu- 
liacan, then the northernmost outpost near 
the west coast of New Spain. The thirty- 
year-old general was accompanied by 
eighty horsemen, twenty-five to thirty 
foot soldiers, and a large number of In- 
dian allies. This advance guard carried pro- 
visions for eighty days. The rest of the 
army, some two hundred and fifty or more 
Spaniards and hundreds of Indian allies, 
was left in Culiacan under the command 
of Arellano and instructed to follow in 
twenty days as far as Corazones, there to 
await further orders. 

With only the vanguard of his army, 
Coronado, on July 8, 1540, captured Ha- 
wikuh, first of the Cibola towns. This pu- 
eblo, the ruins of which lie about fifty 
miles south of present-day Gallup, New 
Mexico, became his headquarters for the 
next five months. From here he sent Tovar 
to explore the Hopi towns and Cardenas 
to discover the Grand Canyon. He sent 
Melchior Diaz to search for Alarcén and 
the ships which had been sent to the Col- 
orado River to support the expedition. 
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Diaz also carried orders for Arellano and 
the bulk of the army to move forward. 

Alarcén had left Acapulco on May 9, 
1540, with his little fleet, and coasting to 
the head of the gulf had entered the Col- 
orado River and anchored a short distance 
above its mouth. With small boats he con- 
tinued to a point just above the confluence 
of the Gila. He left the Colorado about 
the middle of October and was back in 
Colima by early November. Alarcén was 
never able to establish contact with Coron- 
ado. Diaz found letters buried near where 
the ships had been, but this was two months 
or so after their departure. 

Among the many headmen who visited 
Coronado at Hawikuh were a young chief- 
tan, called Bigotes by Spaniards because 
he wore a mustache, and the aged gover- 
nor of Cictye. Cictye was the easternmost 
of the pueblos and its ruins lie near the 
present-day Pecos, New Mexico. When 
these men left on their return journey they 
were accompanied by Alvarado with 
twenty-odd Spaniards. They marched via 
Acoma and Laguna and reached the Rio 
Grande near what is now Isleta on Septem- 
ber 7. Alvarado visited the pueblos of the 
Rio Grande Valley as far north as the 
present-day pueblo of Taos. He reported 
on the attractive nature of the country to 
Coronado, 
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From this province of Tiguex, Alvarado 
continued on to Cicuye. Here Bigotes ex- 
cused himself but furnished two slaves, the 
Turk, so called because the Spaniards 
thought he looked like a Turk, and Isopete, 
a native of Quivira, to guide the expedi- 
tion onto the buffalo plains. They left 
Cictye in early October and continued 
down the Canadian Valley to a short dis- 
tance east of the present boundary of 
Texas and New Mexico. During this jour- 
ney the Turk, who was a native of Hara- 
hey which lay beyond Quivira, filled the 
overwilling ears of Alvarado with tales of 
great wealth in silver and gold in those dis- 
tant provinces. When the Turk said that 
a golden bracelet had been taken from him 
by Bigotes, Alvarado lost interest in buf- 
falo and hurried back to Cicuye in a fruit- 
less effort to lay hands on such tangible 
evidence of an El Dorado still to be con- 
quered. 

Meanwhile, Coronado had decided to 
move headquarters to the province of Ti- 
guex, and Cardenas had been sent to pre- 
pare quarters. He found the Indians 
friendly and asked them to vacate one of 
their twelve pueblos for use by the army. 
They vacated Alcanfor or Coofor, a pu- 
eblo which stood on the west bank of the 
Rio Grande near what is today Bernalillo, 
New Mexico. Shortly after Cardenas had 
occupied this pueblo, Alvarado arrived 
with the governor of Cicuye, Bigotes, the 
Turk, and Isopete as prisoners. They were 
secured with iron collars and loaded with 
chains. They had not produced the golden 
bracelet—which, indeed, probably existed 
only in the fertile imagination of the Turk. 

Arellano and the army, except for the 
garrison of eighty men left with Diaz 
halfway back to Culiacan, reached Ha- 
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wikuh in November. Coronado with 
thirty men marched to Alcanfor, arriving 
there in early December. The army was to 
follow after twenty days of rest. 

At Alcanfor Coronado found Alvarado 
and his prisoners from Cicuye and was re- 
galed by tales of the golden Quivira. “The 
lord of that land took his siesta under a 
large tree from the branches of which 
hung golden bells.” Everyone ate from sil- 
ver service and pitchers, dishes, and bowls 
were commonly made of gold. 

Meanwhile, the Spaniards were not get- 
ting on well with the natives. Cardenas 
had levied for clothing and food as well as 
for the pueblo in which they were living, 
and his men had not been gentle in collect- 
ing. The imprisonment of Bigotes and his 
slaves, their manacles, and the treatment 
of the aged cacique of Cictye were re- 
garded by the natives as unfriendly and as 
breaches of faith. Dogs had even been set 
upon the prisoners to force them to reveal 
the whereabouts of the golden bracelet. 
Pueblo women had been outraged by the 
soldiers. 

The discontent occasioned by these hap- 
penings finally exploded into open rebel- 
lion. One night the Indians killed a herder 
and attempted to drive off the horse herds. 
The center of the trouble was a pueblo, 
called Arenal by the Spaniards. After the 
usual preliminaries, including legal cita- 
tions by notaries and all the falderal so 
dear to the heart of the sixteenth-century 
Spaniard, troops under Cardenas assaulted 
and burned the pueblo. This was in late 
December. Some thirty prisoners were 
burned at the stake, and when those still 
living saw what was being done and offered 
resistance, they were hunted down. There 
were also charges of amnesty dishonored 
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and broken faith. It was a bad and bloody 
business. 

The rest of the province was now in 
arms and could not be quieted. Most of 
the natives concentrated in Moho, their 
largest pueblo, which lay two or three 
leagues north of Alcanfor. Again the end- 
less parleys, citations, and requirements. 
The Spaniards assaulted the pueblo about 
February 20, 1541, but failed to take it. 
They besieged it for some forty days. 
Finally, one early morning toward the end 
of March the Indian garrison tried to break 
through the encircling lines and escape. 
Again they were hunted down. 

Coronado had Bigote, the Turk, and the 
rest brought in their chains to witness each 
of these triumphs, presumably to awe if 
not terrorize them at the might of Span- 
ish arms and the stern quality of Spanish 
justice. 

After this winter of war, Coronado and 
his entire army set out from Alcanfor in 
search of the golden Quivira. After little 
more than a month’s marching they were 
in the “breaks” or ravines of the Staked 
Plains, in present-day Texas. The army 
returned thence to quarters at Alcanfor. 
Coronado with thirty picked men con- 
tinued north for little more than a month 
and found Quivira—but no gold. They 
returned by a shorter route and rejoined 
the army some four months after hav- 
ing begun the journey. 

The routes followed in these explora- 
tions and the position of Quivira have been 
the subject of much speculation. General 
J. H. Simpson placed Quivira as far north 
as southeastern Nebraska. David Donog- 
hue places it as far south as the Canadian 
River Valley in the Texas Panhandle. As 
the most recent of the speculators says, 
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exaggerating somewhat, the suggested 
routes are so many and so varied that a 
composite map “resembles a cat’s cradle 
covering the whole Southwest.” 


PROFESSOR Herbert E. Bolton, distin- 
guished historian and a leading authority 
on the early Spanish history of our South- 
west, has just published his study of the 
Coronado expedition. The study was made 
apparently on behalf of the Coronado 
Cuarto Centennial celebration of the state 
of New Mexico. Bolton, in 1940, attempt- 
ed to retrace the route followed four cen- 
turies earlier from Compostela, where the 
expedition mustered, to Quivira, which he 
places in north-central Kansas. Fortified 
with Hammond and Rey’s rechecked and 
retranslated Narratives of the Coronado 
Expedition, 1540-1542, the publication of 
which in 1940 he regards as marking the 
beginning of a new era in the study of the 
history of the expedition, and with addi- 
tional source material not yet published, 
Bolton is better prepared to express an 
opinion than any of his predecessors have 
been. 

The trade edition of the book was pub- 
lished by Whittlesey House in 1949, under 
the rather florid title, Coronado: Knight 
of Pueblos and Plains. Then the University 
of New Mexico Press published the same 
text and notes, apparently from the same 
plates but on better paper and with wider 
margins, under the expanded title, Cor- 
onado on the Turquoise Trail: Knight of 
Pueblo and Plains. This is volume one of 
the Coronado Historical Series, compris- 


ing some twelve volumes, of which prac- 
tically all have been published. 

The absurdly inadequate maps of the 
trade edition, the most important of which 
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did double duty as end papers and none of 
which even carried a scale, were blown up 
to folding size for the New Mexico edi- 
tion. This made them more inconvenient 
to use without adding to their value. 

Dr. Bolton’s book is the most inclusive 
and authoritative consideration of the sub- 
ject yet published, and is likely to remain 
so for many years to come. Having 
awarded the laurels to Bolton and having 
noted that they are not likely soon to 
wither, one may become critical. 

My first and chiefest objection is to the 
author’s dogmatic and hyperpositive atti- 
tude toward speculations. One might con- 
clude that the professor is lecturing to the 
“many students who vicariously have ac- 
companied me,” according to the book’s 
dedication. I challenge him to prove, for 
example, that he “and his collaborators 
have unmistakably identified the Barranca 
Grande with Palo Duro Canyon.” Nor can 
I grant as to Tule Canyon’s being the first 
ravine that “our identification of the his- 
toric canyon rests upon topographical data, 
combined with the distance recorded, and 
upon contributory items as the story goes 
forward, that make the conclusion cer- 
tain.” It can’t be done. Indeed, I am of the 
opinion that it is not possible to identify 
“unmistakably” any single spot on the en- 
tire Quivira journey past Cicuye. The best 
that can be done is to fit distances and di- 
rections traveled and descriptions of the 
land, as given in the narratives, as well as 
possible with the actual geography and 
topography. Thus we arrive at a solution, 
not “unmistakable,” but highly probable. 

Any reasonable solution of our problem, 
therefore, depends upon the critical study 
of documentary evidence and upon the 
possession of comprehensive and usable 
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knowledge of the land. Unfortunately, 
there are wide gaps and even serious con- 
flicts in our documentary sources. Students 
have never before been so well supplied, 
however, with usable information—with 
maps and description of physical char- 
acteristics of the land. I submit that a 
geological map of the area, reinforced with 
enough knowledge to permit easy and 
proper interpretation, is of even greater 
value than intimate personal knowledge 
and no maps. 

Perhaps the most important document 
bearing on the Quivira expedition is Cor- 
onado’s letter to the king, from Tiguex, 
October 20, 1541. It is the official report 
of the leader written within a few weeks 
of the return from Quivira. Unfortunate- 
ly it lacks details. Distances are given in 
day’s marches but their direction is not 
indicated. There is no mention of the ra- 
vines or of the river below Quivira. The 
report finally trails off into the apology of 
a captain who had failed. 

Second in importance, in my opinion, 
and that only because it is less authorita- 
tive, is the anonymous Relacién del Suceso. 
This presents the most comprehensive view 
available to us of the route followed by 
the expedition. Indeed, it presents the only 
such view; and without it, it would be 
practically impossible to make any but the 
broadest guess as to the route taken. This 
is the source for the “one hundred and fifty 
leagues, one hundred to the east and fifty 
to the south” to the point where Coronado 
and the thirty left the army. It is the 
source for the thirty days “by the needle” 
to the river below Quivira and of “thirty 
leagues before coming to the settlements 
of the same name.” Finally, it is the source 
for the comprehensive “on the way out, 
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we traveled three hundred and thirty 
leagues, and, on the way back, we covered 
not more than two hundred.” 

The Relacién was written in Mexico 
within less than five years of the return 
of the expedition and, again in my opinion, 
by a man who had before him one of the 
maps which have not yet been found. 
Bolton surmises that its unknown author 
“was swashbuckling Alvarado.” If so, its 
anonymity was carefully contrived, since 
Alvarado is twice mentioned by name as 
impersonally as the other captains. We 
only know that the author was with Cor- 
onado and the vanguard to Cibola, with 
Alvarado to Tiguex and the buffalo plains, 
and with Coronado and the thirty to Qui- 
vira and return. 

The Narrative Given by Captain Juan 
Jaramillo which was written when “it was 
so long ago since we traveled there that I 
might be mistaken in regard to some days 
journey, but not about the other things,” 
is the third account available to us written 
by one of those who made the journey to 
Quivira. Admittedly somewhat inexact, 
this account is of but little less value than 
the Relacion. 

The outstanding and by far the most 
detailed account of the entire Coronado 
expedition is the Narrative of the Expedi- 
tion to Cibola written by Pedro de Cas- 
taeda “twenty years and more” after the 
expedition took place. Castafieda did not 
go to Quivira but returned with the army 
from the ravines. 

A secondary source of importance is 
Mota Padilla’s Historia de la Conquista de 
la Provincia de la Nueva-Galicia. This his- 
tory was written in 1742. According to 
Winship, its author had access to a large 
store of contemporary documents on the 
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early history of New Spain, including 
papers of Pedro de Tovar, which have since 
been lost or destroyed. Winship regards 
the account of the Coronado expedition 
given in this history as being nearly if not 
quite as valuable as that of Castafieda, 
which it supplements in many details. 

There are other minor and relatively un- 
important sources on the Quivira journey, 
but the exploration is described essentially 
in the sources just cited. 

The entire expedition left quarters at 
Alcanfor on April 23, 1541, according to 
Coronado. Castafeda gives the date as May 
5, but if we are to accept such late dates 
as are available, the first date correlates 
better, even with Castafeda, and is prob- 
ably correct. In four days Cicuye was 
reached, and in another three or four days 
the expedition came to a river which had 
to be bridged, a task which according to 
Castaneda took four days. 

Identification of this stream is essential 
to any further consideration of the route. 
Castafeda says that “it was a deep river 
carrying a large volume of water which 
flowed down from the direction of Ci- 
cuye.” ft was the Pecos River. The Ca- 
nadian River, a long four days’ journey 
—probably too long—is the only other 
possible river; but as Holden points out, 
the meandering Canadian, with low banks 
and wide sandy bed, would have needed 
no bridge unless in flood and then “could 
not have been bridged in four days, due 
to its width.” The identification of the 
stream seems to be complete with Cas- 
taneda’s further note that when the re- 
turning army found it thirty leagues be- 
low the bridge, “the guides said that this 
river joins the Tiguex [Rio Grande] more 
than twenty days travel from there and 
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that it flows to the east again.” This is true 
only for the Pecos River. 

To make this identification, which I be- 
lieve to be correct, we must disregard com- 
pletely the route bearing given by three of 
our important informants. Castaneda gives 
the direction still being traveled twenty- 
four days out as “between north and east, 
rather toward the north.” Jaramillo gives 
direction traveled as far as Cicuiye as 
northeast, thence to the Cicuye River 
“somewhat more to the northeast,” and 
after crossing it “we turned more to the 
left, which must be more to the north- 
east.” Mota Padilla, speaking of the Quer- 
echo settlements, some twenty-two days 
out from winter quarters, says: “To here 
our people had traveled, guided by the 
Turk, to the east with much inclination 
to the north. From there he guided them 
directly to the east.” Coronado gives no 
information as to route bearings. 

Just over the Pecos, nine days’ march 
from Alcanfor,' Coronado “came to some 
plains, so vast that in my travels I did not 
reach their end, although I marched over 
them for more than three hundred 
leagues.” These were the Great Plains: the 
continental slope extending eastward from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Mississippi 
Valley. Seventeen days out he came upon 
an encampment of Plains Indians, the 
Querechos, who followed and lived upon 
the buffalo. 

After five days wandering about with 
these Indians “we reached some plains as 
bare of landmarks as if we were sur- 
rounded by the sea.” The expedition was 
now on a very special part of the Great 
Plains, the High Plains. They are the rem- 


1 Not “eight or ten days beyond Pecos River” as 
Bolton states, p. 245. 
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nants of a great apron of sediments de- 
posited in Pliocene time by streams flow- 
ing eastward from the Rocky Mountains. 
These High Plains extend to the south and 
to the north, across the Oklahoma Pan- 
handle, over the western third of Kansas 
and the western two-thirds of Nebraska, 
far beyond any possibility of their north- 
ern limit’s having been reached by Cor- 
onado. The chief physical characteristic of 
the High Plains is the exceeding flatness of 
their surface except where cut by erosion 
or covered with sand dunes. Although the 
undisturbed surface slopes eastward at 
rates of eight to twelve feet per mile, no 
relief is perceptible to the eye. These were 
the plains so level that “many of the men 
who went hunting got lost and were un- 
able to return to camp for two or three 
days”; that “wherever a man stands the 
sky comes down all around a cross bow 
shot away.” The expedition was now on 
the Llano Estacado, or Staked Plains, as 
the name has been mistranslated by An- 
glos. 

The Staked Plains are the southern part 
of the High Plains cut off from their 
northern extension by the valley of the 
Canadian River. They form a high, iso- 
lated plateau, a flat-topped island-like mass 
of vast extent which stands high above the 
rolling plains that surround it. Most of its 
eastern escarpment is topped by nearly 
vertical cliffs 150 to 300 feet high, above 
gradual slopes which add another several 
hundred to a thousand feet of elevation 
above the lower plains. This escarpment is 
best developed between Palo Duro Canyon 
and Borden County, Texas. It is drained 
by the headwaters of the Red, Brazos, and 
Colorado rivers which have cut numerous 
canyons back into it. These canyons or 
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“breaks” vary in length and size from 
short box canyons or ravines a mile or so 
in length to Palo Duro Canyon, which has 
a straight line length of sixty to seventy 
miles. 

On Ascension Day, May 26, 1541, the 
expedition found itself in one of these ra- 
vines. The date is from Mota Padilla, who 
said: 


They reached a deep ravine which was the first 
break in the land they had seen since Tiguex, 
and at three o’clock in the afternoon they halted 
and suddenly a strong wind blew up a cloud so 
charged with hail as to be frightening. Hail 
came down as large as nuts and eggs of hens 
and of geese so that they had to arm them- 
selves with shields for protection. The horses 
stampeded and ran away and could not have 
been found if the ravine had not held them; 
the tents which had been put up were torn 
and all of the earthenware was broken; and 
suffering these various events, they determined 
on that day, which was Ascension Day, 1541, 
that the army should return to Tiguex to re- 
pair damages as it was a land well supplied with 
everything and in which they could pass an- 
other winter, and that the general with a few 
men should continue exploring until he found 
the lagoon of Copala.” 


Castaneda describes this same ravine as 
“like those of Colima.” He also describes 
the hailstorm and the stampede of the 
horses. It was here that the natives pre- 
sented the scouts with a pile of dressed 
skins and they squabbled over their dis- 
tribution. They had expected the skins to 
be blessed ‘tas Cabeza de Vaca and Do- 
rantes had done when they passed that 


way.” From here exploring parties, after 
four days, found a densely populated 
country called Cona. “It produced abun- 


2 My translation from p. 167 of the 1870 edition of 
Mota Padilla’s Historia, Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia 
y Estadistica. 
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dant frijoles, plums like those of Castile 
and wild grapes.” It “extended for a three 
days journey.” From the last of these set- 
tlements guides took them to the last ra- 
vine, also deep and “‘a league from bank 
to bank.” A small river flowed at the bot- 
tom of this ravine, which was flat and cov- 
ered with trees, grapes, mulberries, and 
rose bushes. There had been thirty-seven 
days of travel to this point, according to 
Castafieda, and it is here that he places the 
army council and the departure of Cor- 
onado and the thirty. Jaramillo places the 
army council in the settlements and the 
place of separation a day’s march onward. 

The settlement of Cona was four days 
from the first ravine. Its village settlements 
continued for three days, and it was then 
necessary for the exploring party to have 
guides to the deep ravine where the army 
was, the last ravine. It follows that the dis- 
tance between the first and last ravines 
may have been as much as eight or even 
more days’ journey. Even if the four days 
to Cona overlapped in large part the three 
days of village settlements it is difficult to 
believe that the ravines were closer to each 
other than five days’ marches. This con- 
clusion is strictly from Castafeda’s report, 
but he is the only source that mentions 
more than one ravine. Mota Padilla de- 
scribes only the first ravine. Jaramillo de- 
scribes the locality which appears to be 
Castafeda’s last ravine as “‘an arroyo flow- 
ing between some ravines in which there 
were good meadows.” 

I have quoted liberally in order to show 
how complex the problem of locating the 
ravines can be. Bolton says the data “make 
the conclusion certain” that the first ravine 
is Tule Canyon. He concludes that he and 
his collaborators “have unmistakably iden- 
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tified” Palo Duro Canyon as the last ra- 
vine. He twits his predecessors with having 
speculated about the declination of the 
magnetic needle in Coronado’s day “in- 
stead of looking for the canyons, which 
are still there.” He could have noted that 
his canyon identifications are precisely 
those made by David Donoghue in 1929. 

Our historian-turned-scientist now 
gives the matter of terrestrial magnetism 
a whirl. After some speculation of his own, 
he concludes that the region has been stable 
magnetically since Coronado’s time, trans- 
lates the por aguja of the Relacién del 
Suceso literally as “by the needle” and ap- 
plies it rigorously as magnetic north. I 
should have translated it freely as “to the 
north.”” Bolton accepts previous identifi- 
cations of the Arkansas River as the river 
below Quivira. He concludes that the route 
from Palo Duro Canyon follows magnetic 
north to the ford of this river. Reversing 
the direction for ease of consideration, as 
he does, we find that his conclusions are 
by no means correct. A bearing of south 
10° west from the river ford passes fifty 
to sixty miles or more east of any part 
of the Palo Duro Canyon which even 
remotely resembles the topographical de- 
scription available to us. I am afraid that 
the professor has made careless projections 
on small scale maps. His conclusion that 
“Coronado furnished data regarding ter- 
restrial magnetism of great value” is en- 
tirely unsound. 

I am skeptical of the identification of 
Tule and Palo Duro canyons as the ravines 
of the narratives. Palo Duro may well be 
the “gem of the plains,” as Donoghue 
notes, and “ par excellence, the Barranca of 


® Winship gives this equivalent parenthetically in his 
translation. 
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the Plains,” as Bolton states. Well-deserved 
as these superlatives may be, they have 
little or no bearing in identifying the ra- 
vines in which Coronado and the army 
stopped. Our expedition was not out 
searching for the biggest or best canyon. 
The ravines they encountered were mere 
incidents in their journey. I submit that 
we have no topographic description from 
any of the narratives which is adequate 
basis for the positive identification of any 
single ravine. There are a dozen places or 
more in the eastern escarpment of the 
Staked Plains which will satisfy the meager 
topographic descriptions available. This 
being the case, geographic position is far 
more important than topographic descrip- 
tion. 

Let us proceed for once on the basis that 
our knowledge is not necessarily so su- 
perior to that of the authors upon whom 
we are dependent for information and that 
they might have known what they were 
talking about. I take the Relacién del 
Suceso as the most comprehensive geo- 
graphic account of the Quivira explora- 
tion. What point is determined by the 
“one hundred and fifty leagues, one hun- 
dred to the east and fifty to the south” 
from Alcanfor? Using an assembly of 
1:500,000 scale, state maps of the United 
States Geological Survey, and a 2.69 mile 
league, I find that it is a point about fifteen 
miles south of present-day Lubbock. I 
may add that whatever the length of the 
league, the co-ordinates determine a line 
from Alcanfor with direction approxi- 
mately 26° 34’ south of east as the locus 
of the point sought. 

This presumably was the farthest point 
south reached by the expedition and was 
the first ravine. If so it was reached in 
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thirty-four days or less from Alcanfor, 
using Mota Padilla’s Ascension Day date, 
May 26, 1541. Thirty-four days later, us- 
ing Jaramillo’s Saint Peter and Saint Paul’s 
Day date, June 29, 1541, Coronado and 
the thirty had reached the river below 
Quivira which they followed downstream, 
“turning our route to the northeast.” If 
one assumes that for periods as long as 
thirty-four days average distances traveled 
would be about equal, our problem is a 
simple one. The ravine is equidistant from 
Alcanfor and a river to the north which 
flows northeast. One starts to solve this 
problem by trial and error from the ravine 
closest to the point south of Lubbock. This 
is the canyon of the Double Mountain fork 
of the Brazos a few miles southeast of Lub- 
bock. Its airline distance from Alcanfor 
is 305 miles. One swings the arc to the 
north and, miracle of miracles, finds that 
it is just 305 miles from the Arkansas 
River ford which Bolton among others 
accepts as the point at which Coronado 


and the thirty crossed the river below Qui- 


vira. 


This solution is so satisfactory that I re- 
examine the assumptions. We know that 
much time was lost in each period. I also 
question whether the Ascension Day date 
corresponds to the first ravine or not. I 
feel that Mota Padilla has crowded too 
many events into the first ravine, the only 
one which he mentions, and the date is 
more likely to correspond to the army 
council. I am inclined to follow Jaramillo 
to the effect that this council was held in 
one of the Cona settlements. In any event 
the 305-mile airline distance to the first 
ravine is the minimum distance for the 
first thirty-four-day period and by what- 
ever amount it was exceeded, the distance 
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for the second thirty-four-day period was 
correspondingly shortened. 

I suggest also that the Cona settlements 
were probably in or along an intermediate 
ravine which is not mentioned in the nar- 
ratives. This densely populated country 
produced “abundant frijoles, plums like 
those of Castile, and wild grapes.” This is 
flora of a ravine, not of the high plains. 

It is my best present guess that the first 
ravine was the canyon of the Double 
Mountain fork below Lubbock or the 
lower reaches of Blanco Canyon. The Cona 
settlements were along White River as far 
as present-day Plainview. I consider that 
Tule Canyon is the last ravine. If camp 
was made near the mouth of the creek, 
both Castafeda’s description of a ravine 
“a league wide from rim to rim” and Jara- 
millo’s ‘arroyo lying between some ravines 
in which there were good meadows,” 
would correspond, depending upon the di- 
rection in which the author looked. 

Finally, the “one hundred and fifty” 
leagues plus another hundred and fifty to 
the river below Quivira plus another 
“thirty leagues before coming to the set- 
tlement of the same name” make the three 
hundred and thirty leagues traveled on 
the way out according to the Relacidn. 
Upon the return the expedition marched 
thirty leagues from Quivira to the river. 
From here the party took a new road “tak- 
ing off to the right” from the river ford 
and going to the Querecho encampment 
according to Jaramillo. This was little 
more than a hundred leagues. Thence into 
Alcanfor approximately seventy to eighty 
leagues gives a total which corresponds sat- 
isfactorily to the “on the way back we 
covered not more than two hundred” of 


the Relacién. 
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Communication 


BEN JEFFERY 


FRANK WILLIAMS shifted painfully in bed 
to turn off the radio. He used to pass time 
listening to the serials, but he didn’t enjoy 
them any more, and it was either serials or 
recorded music in the afternoon when 
there wasn’t a baseball game. The way 
those announcers talked on record pro- 
grams irritated him and the music was 
mostly loud and jumpy. Once he had asked 
Katherine to call up and have them play a 
number for him, and she finally did. Kath- 
erine got sort of tired doing things for him, 
but the announcer called out his name all 
right and played “Remember.” He liked 
that song. And getting his name men- 
tioned over the radio made him feel impor- 
tant. 

The radio, and Katherine, gave him a 
little feeling of being something besides a 
useless hulk, not entirely different from 
people who kept going to work every day, 
walking outside—anywhere, just getting 
out of bed and into the back yard. That 
would be a change. 

He could hear Katherine in the bath- 
room opening the medicine chest. This 
was Wednesday, and she would bathe him 
today. She usually waited till later in the 
afternoon, though. Medicine before lunch. 
Maybe she was getting something for her- 
self. But he heard her fooling with the 
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wash pan, and then she walked into his 
room carrying the rubbing alcohol and the 
rest of the bath things. 

“I’m going to the movies with Mrs. 
Simmons,” Katherine said. “I'll be back 
before six. Your supper may be a little 
late.” 

The telephone rang in the hall, and she 
put the wash pan and the bottle and towels 
down on the table by the radio and went 
to answer it. 

“Katherine Williams,” she said. Always 
answered that way. “Hello, Jane.... 
What time does the feature start?...1 
could meet you ¢here.” Talked differently 
over the phone. “All right. .. . No, it will 
be all right. I...See you at 3:30?... 
Goodbye.” 

She came back into the bedroom, her 
neat figure in the blue print dress moving 
rapidly to his side. She yanked the sheet 
down to the bottom of the bed, and then 
walked to the window to lower the shade. 
She came back, propped him up on the pil- 
lows, and slipped off his open-back gown. 

Washing his withered legs. She had al- 
ways been modest. Used to complain if he 
worked in the yard without his shirt. He 
looked down at his chest, skin and bones 
now, and the sagging muscles of his arms. 
He felt ashamed. Katherine, who wouldn’t 
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let him come into the bathroom when she 
took a shower or was using the toilet, hav- 
ing to treat him like a baby. Her face was 
strained. They had a nurse for two or three 
weeks, but it was too expensive to keep up, 
and Dr. Hart said she could manage. Their 
daughter Mildred came down from St. 
Louis for a while to help, but she had her 
own family to look after. 

“Can’t you hold yourself a little 
straighter, Frank?” 

He tried. He always tried to make it 
easy for her. She had been the puny one. 
Suffered from headaches. That time the 
Company had given him a three weeks’ 
vacation they went up to the lake, but had 
to come home after a week. Not a soul in 
a mile of them. The fish weren’t biting, 
but it was fun just to let the boat drift, or 
swim naked like a kid. Once he swam all 
the way across the lake and back. Kathe- 
rine was waiting when he got back to their 
side to tell him supper was ready, arid she 
wouldn’t look at him until he got dressed. 
She didn’t enjoy swimming. Really didn’t 
have any way to entertain herself up there 
—maybe that was why she wanted to come 
home. 

The prickling cool alcohol as she rubbed 
it on his back felt good. It was a hot day. 

Katherine got a clean gown from the 
bureau. After she put it on him and 
changed the sheets, she went into her room 
to powder her face and comb her hair. She 
left without coming back through his 
room. 

It was all right. Nothing would happen, 
of course, but it helped to have someone 
else in the house. She didn’t talk to him 
much. Not much to talk about. He didn’t 
ever get out, and didn’t know any of her 
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friends any more. The men from the office 
used to come to see him, but not for a long 
time now. 

Katherine forgot to raise the shade be- 
fore she left. He could hear the sound of 
cars passing, and occasionally someone on 
the walk. He began to fret. Katherine 
should have thought of the shade. But if 
he said anything when she got back, she 
would think he was being silly again. He 
looked at the pictures of Mildred and the 
two gi .ndchildren on top of the bureau 
and thought about Mildred in St. Louis. 
The vase was missing. It was there beside 
the pictures yesterday—he had imagined 
a bunch of those lilies in it, and then some 
red roses. Maybe Katherine had taken it 
to the kitchen to fill it with honeysuckle, 
and forgot to bring it back. When he 
couldn’t sleep at night, the smell of the 
honeysuckle beside the front porch was 
nice. 

“Katherine!” His voice sounded strange 
with nobody around to hear him. He be- 
gan to cry very softly, but stopped when 
he heard the sound of steps coming up the 
walk. 

Katherine couldn’t be back yet, and 
anyway he would have recognized her 
walk. Whoever it was crossed the porch 
and rang the bell. 

“Come in!” he called. 

There was a pause, then a boy’s voice: 

“I’m delivering telephone directories.” 

“Just come on in,” he said. “The phone’s 
in the hall there right in front of you.” 

The screen door slammed and he could 
see the boy standing a little inside. 

“Leave it there by the phone.” 

The boy looked into the bedroom, and 
then went to the phone table. 


“ll pick up the old book.” 

“My wife has some numbers written in 
the front. Can you tear that page out and 
leave it?” 

He heard the boy rip the page from the 
book. He came to the door of the bedroom 
carrying the old book. 

“Sure is hot today,” he said. 

“Yes, it is,” said Mr. Williams. “Guess 
it’s pretty hard work, delivering phone 
books.” 

“Yeah.” The boy fanned himself with 
the old directory. His tan shirt was sweaty. 

“Would you like a Coke?” he asked the 
boy. “My wife has some in the icebox if 
you want to go in the kitchen and get 
one.” 

“No thanks, I guess I better not.” 

“You’re welcome if you want it,” Mr. 
Williams said. The boy shifted his weight. 
“You in school, son?” 

“Yeah, high school.” He looked toward 
the front door. 

“Been listening to the ball games any?” 

“I saw the double-header Sunday,” the 
boy said. There was a momentary excite- 
ment in his voice, but it faded and he 
turned to go. “I better get going on the 
rest of the directories.” 

“T used to be quite a ballplayer myself,” 
said Mr. Williams. But the boy was walk- 
ing out the front door. 

“Goodbye,” he said, listening to the re- 
treating steps. 


Sometimes the phone rang while Kath- 
erine was out at the Missionary Society or 
gone to a show. He just had to let it ring. 
He often wondered if it might be some- 
one calling for him. When Katherine 
answered, it was always for her, but it 
could happen. They’d had the same num- 
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ber as long as they had lived here—1907 
Park Place, 4308. If somebody happened 
to be in town and think of him. He wished 
Katherine was here. Maybe Joe Nash 
would be traveling this way. Hadn’t seen 
Joe for five years now. Just before Joe had 
moved to Utah they had taken a hunting 
trip together. It was cold as blue blazes 
and Joe had stuck around the fire. “I don’t 
see how you keep hunting in this damn 
blizzard, Frank!” Of course it wasn’t a 
blizzard, just cold. Got the limit that year. 

He brought the rifle to his shoulder and 
aimed at the big buck across the icy pond. 
Only his skinny foot sticking out from 
under the edge of the sheet. The rifle was 
probably rusty by now—ought to get 
somebody to clean it. Sure would like to 
see Joe again. 

When Katherine got back from the 
show, he called her. She came to the door, 
looking hot and tired. 

“They brought a new phone book while 
you were gone.” 

She didn’t say anything. 

“I'd like to see it,” he said. 

She looked at him a minute, frowning, 
but turned back into the hall and brought 
the new directory to his bed and placed it 
in his shaky hands. Then she went into her 
room to change her dress. 

He turned through the book until he 
reached the W’s, and traced his finger 
down the line of Williamses. 

Williams Ella Mrs 
Williams Emory Jr 
Williams Frank A 

But that wasn’t his initial, and it was a 
different address. There wasn’t another 
Frank Williams listed. He read the names 
before and after, and then started at the 
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first and read the addresses. Here it was, beside him and then looked at the window. 
1907 Park Place, 4308. He would ask Katherine to raise the 
Williams Katherine Mrs shade, but he didn’t want to bother her 

He placed the book carefully on the bed _ right now. 


Manhattan Funeral ottver EVANS 


The last genuflection over 

And the last official tear expertly shaken 

Over the thrifty coffin by the priest, 

Who is conscientious and does not omit a single syllable, 
The four professionals in black advance 

And hoist their bundle with an insolent ease. 


Outside, a hearse with a few flowers 

(Its motor already started), 

Two ancient limousines for next of kin, 

And people who have paused. 

One of them thinks: This funeral 

Could not have cost more than a hundred dollars. 


It was an old lady, we are told, 

Who had served out her seventy years or more 
And was in fact a burden to her children, 

And therefore no great cause for demonstration. 


Still, to her grandson in his new black shoes 

($4.98 at Gimbel’s) the occasion 

Has meaning which the awkward surface symbots 

Cannot express nor yet destroy: he has forgotten 

The rouged grimace in the box, and soberly recalls 

A denture brush and broken reading glasses, 

The half-heard scoldings, and the good familiar frown. 
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The Literature of Santos 


E. BOYD 


COLLECTIONS OF SANTOS, the religious im- 
ages of our Spanish Colonial Southwest, 
have become increasingly familiar to the 
gallery-going public in recent years 
through exhibitions in many of our larger 
museums. This has created a demand for 
information and “something to read about 
santos.” There is “something to read” 
about them, but it is scattered over many 
years and in publications almost entirely 
out of print; so it is high time that the 
literature be reviewed. The material falls 
into three classes: notes from journals or 
reports made by early travelers, factual 
treatments by historians, and critical pa- 
pers by artists. 

The term santo is now widely used to 
describe paintings and statues of wood 
coated with gesso and painted in tempera 
colors, made in the Spanish, later Mexican, 
province of New Mexico during a period 
of roughly a century, 1750 to 1850. (Santo 
is a Spanish word meaning a saint or an 
image of one. The word santero for the 
maker of saints’ images seems to be a New 
Mexican modismo, as in other Spanish- 
speaking countries it has other meanings. ) 
Further distinctions between santos are 
those of type; a santo de retablo is a flat or 
painted image, a santo de bulto is one 
carved in the round or a statue. 

Geographical and historical accidents 
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having isolated this frontier colony, the 
people were forced to rely on their own ef- 
forts for their material and spiritual needs. 
Santos were their response to a want of re- 
ligious images. During most of the eigh- 
teenth century, churches and chapels were 
furnished from Mexico, but with the de- 
cline of Spanish power the Apaches took 
possession of the vast deserts between So- 
corro and Chihuahua to an extent that 
practically stopped travel. It was then that 
the santeros began their work. With few 
exceptions their art was an anachronism 
unrelated to the rococo style of the time; 
instead it was reminiscent of European art 
of the ninth to twelfth centuries. This re- 
version to an archaic form was not an 
affectation, as it was in the case of the Eng- 
lish Preraphaelites; New Mexicans had no 
occasion to see the medieval art of Europe. 
Academic artists of the early nineteenth 
century did not choose primitives as mod- 
els: nearly half a century later Ruskin was 
rediscovering the Sienese painters then de- 
spised by a public that admired Correggio. 

The santero’s preoccupation with sym- 
bolism and linear, or two-dimensional, pre- 
sentation, may be understood if we realize 
that conditions of life in colonial New 
Mexico produced not only material sim- 
plicity, but a state of mind similar to that 
of the early middle ages. Thus artistic ex- 
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pressions of religious subjects were nat- 
urally like those created six or eight hun- 
dred years earlier. 

Because of the prevailing art tastes as 
well as of the rigid caste system which pre- 
vailed, the few educated ecclesiastical or 
governing officials made no mention of the 
native santero in their written reports. We 
have no documentation of works of art 
made in New Mexico in Spanish times ex- 
cept in the single reference of Morfi, who 
spoke of having made a new altar at Zuni 
in 1782, and that of Bishop Tamaron y 
Romeral, who saw fit to mention the now 
famous stone altarpiece in the Castrense at 
Santa Fe; the Bishop spoke of it as in pro- 
cess of construction in 1760. Neither au- 
thor gave the slightest detail of description. 

Inventories of the mission at Santa Cruz 
de la Canada, New Mexico, made in 1798 
and 1820, list wooden statues and paint- 
ings as well as pillows and covers, but with- 
out description, names of artists, or dates 
of accession. 


THE First English-speaking travelers to 
New Mexico were trappers, traders, and 
military men. One of the best accounts of 
the region ever written was set down by 
one of the earliest of these, Lieutenant 
Zebulon Pike, on his unplanned tour of 
northern Mexico in 1807. It was his mis- 
sion to collect information about the coun- 
try, and he did so in a plain and vivid way 
in spite of being a nominal prisoner. At 
Santo Domingo Pueblo he saw in the 
church “many rich paintings, and the saint 
[Domingo], as large as life, elegantly orna- 
mented with gold and silver.” At Albu- 
querque the priest entertained him in his 
house and showed him “the rich and ma- 
jestic images of various saints.” From Pike’s 
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adjectives we may infer that he saw works 
of art imported from Mexico. In 1807 the 
Franciscans had not entirely withdrawn 
from the province, and although santero 
art was already installed in some churches 
such as Santa Cruz, it is probable that the 
priests in their own homes would have had 
the work of trained Mexican artists. 

During the next few years the Fran- 
ciscans left New Mexico, Mexico became 
a republic, and Texas won its independ- 
ence. Hardly dry behind the ears, the in- 
fant Republic of Texas cast greedy eyes 
upon the Mexican settlements on the upper 
Rio Grande. In 1841 an expedition of 
“merchants” was sent from Austin to 
Santa Fe. With it went George Wilkins 
Kendall, a writer whose physician had pre- 
scribed a season on the prairies, then a 
fashionable remedy for failing health. Ken- 
dall saw santos for the first time from a 
prison cell where he expected imminent 
death and wrote of them as “large dolls, 
dressed in satin and spangles, as stiff as 
wood and wax could make them.” 

Before him Colonel Perea, describing 
Santa Fe in 1837-38, in speaking of the 
stone altarpiece in the Castrense made an 
amusing error; he spoke of Santa Gertrudis 
wrapped in the coils of a large serpent, as 
well as a companion stone carving of Nu- 
estra Seflora de la Luz. Gertrudis was a 
popular saint. Early in colonial times the 
King of Spain had petitioned the Pope to 
have her appointed the Patron of the West 
Indies. From there she traveled with the ex- 
panding empire and in time a late New 
Mexican village was named for her, Santa 
Gertrudis de Lo de Mora. In the more naive 
santero panels her abbess’ staff with furled 
red banner looks like a closed umbrella; 
evidently it looked like a snake to Perea 
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when he was a boy. The panel of Santa 
Gertrudis is no longer in existence as far as 
we know, although this “companion piece” 
may have included the stone fragment now 
in the Museum of New Mexico. Although 
Perea spoke of the stone altarpiece, he did 
not notice santos which were even then be- 
ing made, unless he did so in this passage: 
“. .. La Castrense, then the handsomest 
building of its kind in the capital city. This 
house of worship was most gorgeously 
adorned within with pictures of saints and 
other portraits, some of which were said to 
be very valuable.” 

Lieutenant Abert of the army of occu- 
pation wrote the Report of His Examina- 
tion of New Mexico in 1846-47, and de- 
scribed and sketched the Laguna church 
as well as the Castrense and its stone altar- 
piece. He also wrote: “Scattered about 
through New Mexico one frequently meets 
with fine specimens of art, particularly oil 
paintings—brought from Spain.” He did 
not, however, specifically identify such 
pictures. 

Lieutenant Colonel Emory, writing at 
the same time as Abert, said: “The church 
was decorated with some fifty crosses, a 
great number of the most miserable paint- 
ings and wax figures, and looking glasses 
trimmed with pieces of tinsel.” Of a pri- 
vate home in Bernalillo: 


The walls are hung with miserable pictures of 
the saints, crosses innumerable, and Yankee 
mirrors without number. [At Tome during a 
fiesta] In a sedan chair borne by four men was 
seated a wax figure nearly as large as life, ex- 
travagantly dressed. 


A Pennsylvania circuit judge with racial 
and religious prejudices, W. W. H. Davis, 
wrote a still famous account of the terri- 
tory, El Gringo, in it describing the first 
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church that he saw, at Las Vegas: “In the 
nave is the altar, with a few rude and prim- 
itive decorations, and in the rear of it are 
three daubs of paintings, one of which is 
intended to represent Christ nailed to the 
cross.” Of a Santa Fe home he said, ““The 
family room is adorned with a number of 
rude engravings of saints. . . .” and later 
he disapprovingly describes “‘a dingy little 
image,” brought into a room, or out of 
doors, to bring rain, quench fires, or cure 
illness. 

R. B. Townshend, a young Englishman 
roughing it in the Wild West about 1875, 
spent some time at Jemez Pueblo, of whose 
patron saint he wrote as “San Joaquin, a 
somewhat tawdry and bedizened life-sized 
wooden figure.” 

Lieutenant Bourke, when not profes- 
sionally engaged in Indian extermination, 
made a hobby of ethnology and recorded 
much of value on the manners and cus- 
toms of the Spanish-speaking people as 
well as the Indians, but of santos he wrote 
thus: 


Santa Cruz church—on one side there is a 
niche containing life-size statues of our Saviour, 
Blessed Virgin, and one or two Saints; all of 
them, as might be expected, barbarous in execu- 
tion. Facing this niche, is a large wall painting, 
divided into panels, each devoted to some con- 
ventional Roman Catholic picture, which, in 
spite of the ignorance of the artist, could be 
recognized. 


At Trampas church he wrote: “The paint- 
ings were on wood and were I disposed to 
be sarcastic, I would remark that they 
ought to be burned up with the hideous 
dolls of Saints to be seen in one of the 
niches in the transept.” 

Of the now famous Death Cart at 


Trampas Bourke wrote: 
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... there was a hideous statue, dressed in black, 
with pallid face and monkish cowl, which held 
in its hands a bow and arrow drawn in position. 
. . » The artist had carefully eliminated every 
trace of beauty from feature or figure . . . the 
statue, thus hooded, armed and painted was 
seated upon a wooden wagon, something simi- 
lar to an artillery limber, but made in the 
crudest way of wood, fastened with pins of the 
same material. The wheels were sections of a 
pine trunk; .. . to add to the difficulty of haul- 
ing such a vehicle, the box seat upon which 
Death sat as grim charioteer was filled with 
smooth-worn and heavy boulders. 


Bourke, on his way to the Moqui Snake 
Dance with Peter Moran the artist, stop- 
ped at Santo Domingo Pueblo and wrote: 
“The statue of Santo Domingo, in one cor- 
ner behind the altar rails . . . is a coarsely 
painted wooden image of the cigar-sign 
order of sculpture.” One wonders if this 
was the same figure that Pike described as 
“elegantly ornamented with gold and sil- 
ver.” 

A few years later Ernest Ingersoll, trav- 
eling in the “modern” luxury of a private 
train-——three box cars fitted up as bed- 
rooms, “saloon,” and kitchen — with his 
wife, the scenic painter Thomas Moran 
(brother of Peter Moran), and the pho- 
tographer, W. H. Jackson, wrote the first 
factual and exact description of santos. 
Living in their train as it was parked on 
D. & R. G. sidings the party made excur- 
sions in northern New Mexico, among 
other places to Ojo Caliente. There Inger- 
soll saw in the church: 


. . an image of the Virgin Mary, about half 
life size, dressed much as a great doll. On either 
side of the altar, hung crosses bearing wooden 
figures of Christ crucified. These also were 
about half life size, and were naked, except that 
one had a piece of cotton twisted about the 
loins, and the other had a short skirt of dirty 
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tarleton, suggesting the ballet. These effigies 
were painted a dull white and hung in the most 
agonizing attitudes, suffering intensified by the 
long drawn lines of the haggard faces, the slant 
of the eyes, and the dropping of the lower jaw. 
To produce a more horrible representation still, 
the carver had given the forms extreme emacia- 
tion, the ribs standing apart, the abdomen 
sunken, the bones and cords of all the limbs 
dreadfully prominent. Add to this cadaverous 
appearance a network of red streaks tracing the 
principal veins and you have an image awful 
beyond conception. Besides these large models, 
there was a little one of the same style, .. . and 
in several niches, small, tinsel-clothed puppets, 
which the man told me were San Francisco, 
Patron of the Church, and our Lady of Guada- 


lupe. 


Nearly ten years before, Jackson and 
Ingersoll had packed over much of the 
same ground in rugged style while en- 
gaged on the Hayden Survey. Ingersoll, 
correspondent for the New York Tribune, 
scooped the Mesa Verde cliff ruins with 
his account, the first in print, in July, 
1874. He rates the credit of another scoop 
in his published description of santos, as 
Bourke’s journals were not made public 
until long after. Thus the young army of- 
ficer and the young journalist, both trained 
to record all that they saw without per- 
sonal bias, recorded the santos—but after 
the santeros were gone. During the span of 
two generations when they were at work 
our travelers dismissed their images as 
“dolls.” 

Charles F. Lummis, energetic author, 
anthropologist, and champion of Indian 
rights and Mexican chivalry, an uncritical 
admirer of the Southwest that he helped 
to make familiar, for all of his voluminous 
writings, barely noticed santos. He wrote 
a paper on the historic lawsuit of Acoma 
versus Laguna Pueblo over the painting of 
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San José, but without describing the paint- 
ing; and although he photographed the 
altarpieces of both these churches fifty 
years ago, he merely spoke of “the quaint 
old altar, with its rude wood paintings and 
conical fluted columns.” Again, he re- 
marked: 


One of the notable things about the . . . Cath- 
olic churches of New Mexico is the number of 
ancient paintings and statues of the saints that 
they contain. Some are rude daubs on wood 
made by devout Indians, and some are the can- 
vases of prominent artists of Mexico and Spain. 


Carl and Lillian Eickemeyer, on the 
strength of a three weeks’ wagon tour of 
the pueblos in 1895, were moved to write 
a book on their experiences. They described 
religious paintings in several churches, 
“considered of great value and brought 
from Mexico hundreds of years ago.” After 
some haggling the authors succeeded in 
purchasing four of these pictures: “Do- 
lores, San Francisco, San Juan, and San 
Bicente.” 

Although his publications ran into the 
twentieth century, Governor L. Bradford 
Prince belongs in this group of writers. He 
frequently listed the contents of old New 
Mexico churches prior to 1915 and spoke 
of two categories of pictures: those from 
Spain or Mexico, often described as “fine,” 
and what he called “Mexican pictures,” 
which he says were locally made, or else in 
northern Mexico, and were “without ar- 
tistic merit.” 


THERE WAS SOME justification for this gen- 
eral contempt shown by the nineteenth- 
century writers. One reason was the condi- 
tion of art throughout the United States; 
until after the Civil War only a small 
leisured class had time to enjoy art. The 
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people were too busy making a nation and 
their own place in it. Country folk in 
older, established regions had crafts such as 
hand-woven coverlets, ceramics, wrought 
iron, and tin; but west of the Alleghenies 
the frontier moved so fast that there was 
no time for nonessentials. Only in the 
largest cities of the Atlantic Coast might 
plaster casts of classic statuary be seen. Art 
was a reflection of the tastes of Europe. 
Bourgeois reaction from the neoclassic gave 
rise to Neo-Gothic; art was genre, fanci- 
ful, and above all, elevating. Portraits were 
as alike as peas in a pod, idealized into the 
admired composite type. Landscapes were 
of Rhenish castles, moldering abbeys, for- 
ests pierced by shafts of moonlight and 
peopled by trains of knights, pilgrims, or 
pixie bands. In homes were engravings of 
the Crusades, harem life, Christian mar- 
tyrs, or tippling monks and impossible 
children, the stag at bay, and so on. Art 
was a vehicle for moral lessons, rarely ex- 
pected to relate itself with reality, and 
never to arouse any sensation except an 
appreciation of beauty—as it was then 
defined. 

Critics judged a work of art by its moral 
lesson or want of one, and also by its pret- 
tiness. Their vocabulary was made up of 
such terms as “nearer to the perfection of 
female beauty and elegance than anything 
in painting”—“lovely and inspired pur- 
ity’ —‘awful grandeur”—“‘soft yet glow- 
ing colors.” The public, if at all aware of 
art, echoed these opinions. 

The influence of religion upon nine- 
teenth-century art in the United States 
must be considered in order to understand 
the rejection of the santos by early travel- 
ers. The eastern states were predominantly 
Protestant; Roman Catholics were a mi- 
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nority living for the most part near Balti- 
more and farther south. No matter to 
what Protestant sect he belonged, the aver- 
age citizen had been brought up to mis- 
trust “popery,” and had never set foot 
inside a Roman Catholic church. Artists 
were commissioned to paint portraits, his- 
torical events, or signboards. As the coun- 
try expanded, they recorded its many 
aspects; but in the Protestant churches 
there was no place for art. The images of 
saints in a place of worship were sulphuric 
novelties at best. If a man saw his first 
“idol” in the form of a New Mexican 
santo, a thing of stark forms and symbols 
bedecked with “‘tarleton and tinsel,” to 
that man it was not art, but something 
grotesque and heathen. This attitude is 
clearly seen in the journals of Gregg, Gil- 
liam, Davis, and Ruxton, all of whom were 
in the region within a relatively short time, 
one after the other, and all of whom made 
puritanical comments without the least 
aesthetic appreciation. We must bear in 
mind that these men would equally have 
rejected the works of Giotto and Murillo, 
if of “Romish” subjects, but that they 
would have rejected the primitive style of 
the Italian painters the more emphatically 
of the two: it was not the fashion. 


A PIONEER in the field of specialized notice 
of santos was a tiny monograph, Ten 
Panels Probably Executed by the Indians 
of New Mexico, published in 1926, and 
long out of print. In this the premise was 
set forth that the makers were mission In- 
dians. The panels are described as painted 
in oil although all ten, like most others, 
are actually done in tempera over gesso. 
The monograph states that “black may 
have been used as a substitute for blue, a 
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color not appearing in these panels.” This 
conjecture has given rise to the legend that 
santeros had no blue pigment. It would be 
possible to assemble ten panels in which 
blue is absent, but this would require selec- 
tiveness. Since these panels are heavily var- 
nished, it is difficult to know whether blue 
is absent. Or they may have oxidized, as 
some others have done. 

Nine years after the first milestone, 
three papers by Gilbert Espinosa appeared 
in the New Mexico Magazine. From tradi- 
tion and his own observations Mr. Espi- 
nosa gave valuable material on origins, 
mediums, and techniques of santos and 
santo-making. With time, most of his 
notes on the subject of pigments have 
been verified by microscopic identification. 
These three papers were summarized by 
Mr. Espinosa in another appearing in 1936. 
All of these appeared in periodicals of 
small circulation and deserved a wider 
audience. 

Brothers of Light, a well-planned, hon- 
est book on the Penitentes by Alice Corbin 
Henderson, is perhaps as complete a rec- 
ord of the Holy Week rituals as it is pos- 
sible for a nonmember of the society to 
write. In it santos are described when and 
where they appear during the ceremonies. 
Santos also recur throughout the pages of 
another book, Caballeros, by Ruth Laugh- 
lin Barker, which treats of Spanish- Amer- 
ican culiural aspects on the upper Rio 
Grande. The reader is made to see how 
closely santos are enmeshed in daily life 
as well as with festivals; the images are 
not kept in locked churches or part-time 
museums, but are always present in the 
kitchen, the sickroom, and the fields—and 


also in processions, where they are par- 


ticipants instead of ornaments. 
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The Religious Architecture of New 
Mexico, by George Kubler, is the most 
comprehensive, well-documented book on 
that subject. In it samtero art appears in 
situ and in connection with technicalities 
of mediums. This book is required reading 
for anyone who wishes to understand the 
component forces that produced this in- 
digenous school. Kubler shows the rela- 
tionship betwen colonial frontier artists 
and old world prototypes, as well as the 
stresses and strains imposed by colonial 
phenomena. His assessment of architec- 
tural forms is equally apt when applied to 


imagery: 


But from the first formulation of the style to 
the recent decades of architectural activity, 
New Mexico has maintained the status of a 
provincial area, isolated from the currents of 
change which were effective in Metropolitan 
centers of the Spanish world. The phenomena 
of regional survivals of an older artistic tradi- 
tion, altered only by progressive simplification 
and reduction, characterize the arts of New 
Mexico. 


Some years before, Edith Morton Eustis 
had written briefly of the missionary pe- 
riod in presenting the stone reredos from 
the Castrense to readers of Liturgical Arts. 
She gave the first legible photograph of 
this reredos to be printed; the original was 
still housed in a small storeroom beside the 
Santa Fe Cathedral and was little known. 
She described design elements in the carv- 
ing which might indicate that Indian 
stonecutters executed the work, and sensi- 
bly concluded that the altarpiece was of 
local origin and not, as has been claimed 
by those who have evidently not read 


Tamaron y Romeral, hauled piece by piece 
from Mexico, or even Spain. 


“The Spanish Military Chapels in Santa 
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Fe and the Reredos of Our Lady of Light,” 
by Von Wuthenau, amplified the earlier 
notes by Mrs. Eustis from the historical 
viewpoint. The author compressed into a 
few meaty pages the results of much re- 
search in obscure sources. Like others be- 
fore him he was impressed by the stone 
reredos from the Castrense, its history, and 
its stylistic origins, which he tentatively 
traced to Zacatecas. Von Wuthenau might 
have pursued certain similarities in plan 
and details to Arequipa and the Para- 
guayan missions, had he cared to go so far 
afield. 

Von Wuthenau, Mrs. Eustis, and Ku- 
bler, in their interest in the antecedents of 
the stone reredos, failed to underline its 
importance as the model for New Mexican 
santeros. The only example of pomp and 
circumstance within hundreds of miles, it 
was inevitable that it should become the 
pattern for the later painted wooden altar- 
pieces. Allowing for the limitations of 
wood and paint, it is apparent that the 
plan, proportions, pilasters, capitals, pedi- 
ments, and panels of the reredos of Our 
Lady of Light were the source of the altar- 
pieces at Acoma and Laguna, the vanished 
one at Santa Clara, and others. All of the 
greater painted altarpieces were made, or 
remodeled, during the period from about 
1780 to about 1810, after the completion 
of the Castrense and before the total de- 
parture of the Franciscans. Later, when 
design was the problem of laymen, such 
ambitious plans were not attempted. 

Charles Carroll, in a monograph on 
Miguel Aragon, also integrated the san- 
teros with old-world schools. He stressed 
the Sienese primitives, however, in their 
connections with the beginning of the 
Franciscan order, although in fact the 
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artistic tradition of that epoch was not 
carried into New Spain by eighteenth- 
century friars. Carroll, sketching the way 
of life of Spanish colonists, focused upon 
the work of one santero whose name has 
been preserved by tradition and assembled 
an interesting group of notes on the artist 
from unpublished documents and recorded 
interviews. This paper, like Espinosa’s, 
ought to have had a wider circulation, as 
it indicates the amount of material on 
santero art which is available yet un- 
known. 

Santos: Religious Folk Art of New Mex- 
ico, by Wilder and Breitenbach, is the most 
easily available and handsomest reference 
and the first major publication on the sub- 
ject. In view of the pleasure to be derived 


from looking at its more than sixty plates, 


it is ungracious to quibble over trifles. The 
examples shown are mainly in the Taylor 
collection, which happens to own a more 
than average number of Penitente figures 
as well as those by the “Santa Cruz” sculp- 
tor. The latter’s work is to many the most 
attractive of all. The plates show nearly 
the full gamut of bultos. Only broad clas- 
sifications were made, as the authors state 
that the artists were nameless and “styles 
have been referred to their apparent geo- 
graphic centres or to some feature char- 
acteristic of the type.” Geographic location 
is meaningless. Ever since the Civil War 
the Spanish population has been in a state 
of flux, radiating from its nuclear center 
on the upper Rio Grande to north, east, 
and west. Until recently santos were found 
in villages that did not exist a century ago, 
and in the older region they moved about 
with their owners. Classification must 
therefore depend upon style, determinable 
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very often in spite of later “improve- 
ments.” 

The authors have supplied a good back- 
ground and European hagiological data, 
unfortunately not tied in with the meta- 
morphic versions of New Mexico. Possibly 
one reason for this is to be found in the 
bibliography, of which three-quarters per- 
tains to European art. Another reason may 
have been the lack of awareness of native 
viewpoint—such comment as: “The old 
santero adhered rigidly to the tradition of 
gesso and paint over the wood surface, ... 
unquestionable preference of the people 
for realism in their saints.” Realism is a 
hardly discernible quality in santos. Pos- 
sibly the authors meant to use the word 
polychrome. 

The present writer briefly outlined the 
historic background of Spanish colonial 
crafts and santos in a paper whose primary 
purpose was to point out that antiques in 
the United States are not limited to the 
original thirteen colonies. Soon thereafter 
a small book, Saints and Saint Makers of 
New Mexico, isolated a half-dozen santo- 
makers by their style to a degree not pre- 
viously defined. Additional study has since 
determined additional classifications. Much 
work remains to be done. 

Willard Hougland added interesting 
folklore to the literature in Santos: A 
Primitive American Art, and also a revi- 
sion of his “Identification of Santos by 
their Attributes.” But these are practically 
the same as those found in the authorized 
Catholic hagiologies: the regional varia- 
tions have yet to be described. 

Not until 1925 were santos written of 
as a subject in themselves, in an article 
Mabel Dodge Luhan contributed to The 
Arts. Her well-chosen reproductions gave 
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immediate understanding of an art form 
almost unknown to eastern readers. At 
that time American art appreciation had 
accepted the archaic, classic, and modern 
in art but was, perhaps, still in process of 
learning that art knows no time and re- 
tains the same value as long as its material 
survives. Writing somewhat in the Freu- 
dian vocabulary, Mrs. Luhan offered her 
interpretation of the santo-makers and of 
their art, and sent into the world the legend 
so often quoted since, that these pictures 
were painted with “juices of cactus, indigo 
and nuts; and in some cases . . . blood.” 
She also gave the impression that the santos 
were made within the Penitente society. 
Undoubtedly many of the makers and 
buyers were members, since at one period 
nearly everyone in the north of New Mex- 
ico belonged to the order; but the santos 
were actually made for and owned by all 
of the people, Spanish and Indian alike. 
Mrs. Luhan’s paper was important in 
bringing the santos before the art public. 
It is now well known and hard to ebtain, 
as is the German translation of 1927, in 
which cifferent examples of santos were 
reproduced. 

Odd S. Halseth, in the slick pages of the 
International Studio, recognized the loca- 
tion of the santero in the mainstream of 
Christian art with sound understanding 
of relationships to, and aberrations from, 
earlier ecclesiastical art. Equally sound 
were his conclusions as to probable dating 
of the images and the limited number of 
artists who made them. It is surprising to 
find Halseth describing the panels as 
painted in oil colors, directly on the board. 
He shows one panel recently repainted in 
oils, but that the majority were painted in 
tempera over a layer of gesso is apparent. 
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Sheldon Cheney and Martha Candler 
wrote in 1935 a historically inaccurate 
paper, forgivable for its enthusiasm, claim- 
ing recognition of santos as an art form 
rather than as curios. 

In the same year Walter Pach wrote 
“New Found Values In Ancient America,” 
a profound comment on the decisions of 
museums as to what is art. In this essay 
Pach stressed the ineptitude of classifying 
primitive art “with chipped flints and tap- 
ioca.” He said: 

Ancient American art has been discovered to 
be so “modern” because it shows the same im- 
agination as the masters of naturalism. The in- 
terest in representation which Europe, with its 
scientific mind, pushed so far, has carried with 
it a constant danger of mistaking means for 
ends. When we have allowed ourselves to be 
carried away by our curiosity about surface 
appearances, as in the latter Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, we have missed the goal of an idea that 


made up the purpose of a Giotto or a 
Breughel. . . . 


With Aztec and Mayan art Pach showed 
a santero painting on tanned skin, cate- 
gorically stating that it was painted by an 
Indian. His customary and innate response 
to a work of art was fine, but the painting 
is a characteristic one by Molleno, or the 
“Chili” painter, active in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, whose work, however 
“primitive,” was derived from Christian 
tradition, and has only a geographical re- 
lationship to pre-Columbian art. 

During the active years of the Federal 
Art Projects the Index of American De- 
sign, one of the most valuable of those ac- 
tivities, included renderings of Spanish 
Colonial arts and crafts. Some were repro- 
duced in A Portfolio of Spanish Colonial 
Design in New Mexico, in New Horizons 
in American Art, in Fortune, The Mag- 
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azine of Art, Design, and House and Gar- 
den. Since then the santos have come to be 
known as part of American folk art. The 
original renderings are available to visitors 
at the Natienal Gallery in Washington, 
D.C, 

Peppino Mangravite, in “Saints and a 
Death Angel,” refers to the lag in appre- 
ciation of the santos thus: “The fact that 
it was a Latin manifestation made it mis- 
trusted by Americans of Puritan strain.” 
His response to santos is that of one mod- 
ern artist to the work of another, as an 
art form needing no apologies. It is inter- 
esting to compare his description of a 
Death Cart with the one given by Bourke 
fifty-nine years earlier. Mangravite says: 
“This extraordinary piece of wood archi- 
tecture is the most deceptively subtle 
carving that has come from the Southwest, 
deceptive because it creates so strong an 
illusion and is at the same time a fine, con- 
vincing, and consistent work of art.” Fa- 
miliar with the mechanics of painting, 
Mangravite recognized the personal sig- 
natures in style which link superficially 
different images: “These retablos have a 
style of their own if it may be called a 
style... . There could not have been more 
than a dozen of these artists in the span of 
two generations.” 

Fifteen New Mexico Santos by James 
MacMillan was a luxurious volume of color 
plates. It had charm, but translation 
through the medium of silk screen fogged 
the character of the originals. 

Sacred Paintings on Skin was another 
volume of graphic interest, also illustrated 
with silk screen reconstructions. 

Virgil Barker, in “Santos and Signs: 
Likenesses and Contrasts,” stressed a per- 
tinent fact, that Spanish colonies in Flor- 
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ida, New Orleans, and California produced 
architecture, but no graphic art: 


All the more striking, therefore, was the ap- 
pearance and long life of a humble form of 
painting in New Mexico....On walls other- 
wise bare the holy personages, almost hierogly- 
phically abstract in pattern but alive with the 
spiritual bond between maker and made, 
watched every deed. . . . 


In a page of such prose Barker quoted the 
myth of paint formulas of “the juices of 
plants and nuts . . . occasionally . . . the 
pigment is blood.” This inanity had pre- 
viously been topped in Fortune, usually so 
meticulous in verification, when a caption 
for a retablo ran: “. . . the anonymous ar- 
tists were sometimes Spanish taught In- 
dians painting with wild flower petals pul- 
verized and bound with olive oil.” (Italics 
mine.) In case of doubt the reader may 
prepare and paint with such a concoction, 
if he can. 

Since the coming of the earlier explorers 
confusion has persisted as to the identity 
of the santeros, who were carelessly de- 
scribed as Mexican or Indian, and their 
works as Spanish, Mexican, or Indian. We 
may note that these same diarists were just 
as indifferent about materials, referring to 
wax and plaster images as often as wooden 
ones. But the attribution of this art to In- 
dians came from the fact that Indians and 
Spanish did interbreed. The fact that ar- 
tistic style is not a hereditary characteristic 
was overlooked. Style is determined by en- 
vironment; the influence of a Christian 
culture, not the ritual of the Aiva, pro- 
duced the santero, no matter if he was of 
European or mixed blood. Accidents of 
limited materials and isolation helped to 
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crystallize the school in a short time and 
to emphasize the individualism of the 
artists. 

In a few pages Donald Bear has traced 
the progress of Christian art from the cata- 
combs of the first century A.D. eastward 
to Byzantium and westward to Spain and 
America, clearly placing the New Mexico 
artists in this long development. Bear un- 
derlines the Spanish contribution: 


Throughout Spanish art one feels the passionate 
accent of individual genius . . . devoted to ex- 
pression rather than impression. They describe 
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“There Will Be No War” 


ROBERT G. PAYNE 


MY TWO CONVERSATIONS with Reid might not 
have made such an impression upon me had he 
not been an old friend and classmate and a 
highly intelligent person. 

It was in the big railway terminal at St. 
Louis that I ran into him, late in December 
1941. I had not seen him since he and I had 
spent four years together at the University of 
Texas, almost twenty years before. 

While we waited for our trains, Reid joined 
me for breakfast. He was always good com- 
pany and I was delighted to see him again. We 
laughed over many experiences we had shared 
in the past. 

Then he told me he had become a Com- 
munist! 

He was grinning as he told me about it. 
“What do you think our old university cronies 
would say if they knew I was working for 
Earl Browder?” 

I was shocked. Reid’s whole background was 
conservative and sound, and he had the brains 
and ability to go far. I asked him about his 
drawing—he had been something of a genius 
even in school. 

“I work a month as a commercial artist, 
mostly advertising, then I drop out, and work 
a month, or maybe two, for the party. I first 
met my wife at a party meeting. She’s a Com- 
munist, too.” 
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He seemed to be undecided whether or not 
to let the conversation become serious. “You 
wouldn’t understand, Bob. Your father was 
vice-president of a railroad. Your clients are 
mostly corporations. Your whole training has 
been along capitalistic lines.” 

“But your father was a successful business- 
man too, and your training was the same as 
mine,” I said, “at least until we left school. 
What changed you?” 

He hesitated a little. “It’s a long story, and 
you'd probably be bored by it.” 

He could tell from the way I was staring at 
him that I would not. 

“It happened gradually,” he went on, “after 
I moved to New York. It’s hard to live in the 
Big City—to move around there—and not 
notice what’s going on: all the poor people— 
millions of them—knocking their heads against 
a stone wall every day, so that a few rich guys 
can ride around in limousines at night.” He 
spoke in a low tone—<arnest, but not bitter. 

“I guess it was the depression that really 
clinched it,” he went on. “Bob, I wish you 
could have seen the long bread lines, right down 
the middle of Broadway, every night—while 
the Cadillacs still breezed by, full of silk hats 
and mink coats. Millions out of jobs, but the 
anointed still eating caviar. That’s how cap- 
italism works.” 


Of course I had heard that line before. I 
interrupted to remind him that there were poor 
people the world over, but that in America 
they had a real chance to advance—and had 
advanced, to such a point that the standard of 
living of the American workingman, thanks to 
our incentive system and its high level of pro- 
duction, was the envy of workingmen every- 
where. 

He was unimpressed. “We have a lot of pro- 
duction and wealth,” he admitted, “but the 
Morgans and the Rockefellers and the like still 
own most of it. Better to let production be 
reduced a little, if necessary, and have wealth 
distributed fairly among those who produce it.” 

“For instance,” he added, “Russia will never 
match capitalistic America in total production 
of wealth. But Russia will never have twelve 
million men unemployed.” 

Then he launched into a lengthy discussion 
about Russia. His knowledge of its affairs 
amazed me. His attitude seemed to be a mix- 
ture of defense and pride. 

By the time he was through, our breakfast 
was over and it was getting close to my train- 
time. But one question kept bobbing up in my 
mind. 

“Reid,” I said, “Russia and America are 
fighting a common enemy now. You seem to 
think a lot of the Reds. Tell me: if ever there 
should be war between Russia and America, 
which side would you be on?” — 

“Bob,” he said, “that’s a question I’ve always 
side-stepped. I'd hate to have to face it. I don’t 
know which side I would be on.” 

That got me. I thought of the days we had 
studied history together, had fought America’s 
battles over again in the classroom. We had 
revered our country as we did our fathers and 
mothers. And now Reid had said that if his 
country went to war with a foreign power, he 
was not sure which side he would be on! That 
devotion to the idea of communism could rival 
his devotion to his own country was incon- 
ceivable to me. For the first time in my life 
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I felt forced to consider seriously how danger- 
ous was the appeal of the communist doctrine. 

We parted and I went on to my train. A 
few months later I was in the army; and for 
three years or more Reid was forgotten. 

Then the “cold war” was on, and month 
after month Russia in all its scheming and 
duplicity was exposed in the daily news: Stalin, 
Molotov, Vishinsky, with their double talk, 
their “warmonger” abuse, their Iron Curtain, 
their Berlin blockade, their U.N. vetoes, their 
atrocious activities in Eastern Europe. I often 
caught myself wondering what a man of Reid’s 
intelligence would think of it all by now. And 
then, a short time ago, I was in New York on 
business, and acting on impulse picked up the 
telephone and managed to locate him. 

We had lunch together in a comfortable lit- 
tle restaurant on Sixty-third Street just off 
Third Avenue. The rush hour was past and 
most of those still at their tables were lingering 
over a last cup of coffee, smoking, chatting, 
enjoying the final leisurely minutes before get- 
ting back to the job. 

I honestly thought Reid would have changed 
in the light of all that had taken place. But I 
was wrong—even though his calm, confident 
expression as he shook hands and pulled his 
chair up to the table gave me no warning of 
what was coming. 

We talked about old times and old friends 
as we ate our lunch; but he seemed to know 
what I had on my mind—and I sensed that he 
was anticipating the opportunity to talk, quite 
as much as I was the chance to listen. Finally 
one of us managed to mention communism, 
and Reid hastened to make it clear that his 
faith in that ideology and in Russia was as 
strong as ever. 

“But, Reid,” I objected, “surely with your 
brains you know that Stalin and a handful of 
others are operating a full-blown dictatorship 
in Russia, and that the kind of communism 
you seem to believe in doesn’t exist there today 
and never has existed.” 
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“Maybe not, Bob,” he replied, “but give 
them time. You see, we’ve always known that 
a dictatorship of a few leaders has to come 
first. Especially in Russia, where the Party, 
overnight, took over the job of governing a 
hundred and fifty million people, largely illit- 
erate. A firm hand was necessary. But a lot of 
progress has been made—and time will do away 
with the need for a Stalin.” 

“Has a dictator ever been known to abdi- 
cate?” I asked. “Maybe Germany had reached 
a point where it didn’t need Hitler—and maybe 
the Italians would have liked to get rid of 
Mussolini. But I don’t believe they could have 
done anything about it. What makes you think 
Stalin will be any different?” 

“You don’t understand, Bob.” He was being 
very patient with me. “All Russians, from the 
time they enter kindergarten, live, breathe, and 
eat communism. You may not know it, but 
Russia spends more money on its schools than 
America does—and its schools teach only com- 
munism. When the education of the masses is 
complete, the dictatorship of the people will 
begin.” 

“All of your ideas seem to revolve around 
Russia,” I said. “You remember that morning 
in St. Louis when I asked you which side you'd 
be on in a war between America and Russia. 
Can you answer that question yet?” 

“T’ve reached an answer. It should have been 
plain to me then.” He spoke quickly. “I won’t 
need to choose sides in the sense you mean, be- 
cause there will never be a war between Amer- 
ica and Russia.” 

“You mean,” I asked, “that you think the 
two countries can settle their differences—that 
capitalism and communism can live together in 
the same world despite what Marx, Lenin, and 
even Stalin say?” 

“No,” he answered, “communism and cap- 


italism will have it out in this country some 
day, maybe not too far off. But it will be Amer- 
icans against Americans. When I fight it will 


be for my beliefs, not for Russia.” 
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“But there are too few of you,” I protested. 
“You couldn’t get anywhere without Russian 
support.” 

“You really are naive!” he said. “It’s hard 
for me to believe you can blind yourself to the 
inevitable,” 

I was getting mad. 

“All right, let me have it. What is going to 
happen so inevitably?” 

His reply was full of assurance. “You re- 
member we used to have a saying in school, 
Bob, that the higher they go the harder they 
fall. We've risen pretty high from the bottom 
of the last depression—so high that a lot of 
people have forgotten the desperate fix we were 
in in 1932. But the peak has been reached and 
another depression, sooner or later, is as sure as 
death. The same old capitalistic ‘boom and bust’ 
—only worse this time, because, with our stag- 
gering national debt, a New Deal priming of 
the pump won’t work again. When people are 
desperate again, we will strike.” 

“How?” I asked. 

“By the siraple method we have always said 
we would use: internal revolution.” 

I was incredulous. “How could a revolution 
ever get anywhere in this country?” I asked. 
“Particularly with no outside help? You would 
all be jailed before it could get started.” 

I couldn’t understand his cool glance— 
cocky, it seemed to me. He deliberately took 
time out to light a cigarette before answer- 
ing. 

“Have you ever considered this question: 
Why is it that Russia, when not in possession 
of the atom bomb, steadfastly rejected all pro- 
posals to establish a system of international 
control and inspection that would do away with 
the use of the bomb as a weapon of war? It’s 
generally accepted that the only thing that 
kept Russia from overrunning Western Europe 
was the threat of the atom bomb in the hands 
of America. Why did Russia consistently turn 
its back on a plan that would have removed 
this lone threat?” 
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“I don’t profess to understand why Russia 
does anything,” I replied. 

“Well,” he went on, “if you think about it, 
the answer is pretty simple. Marx, Lenin, Stalin, 
all Communists, say that capitalism and com- 
munism can’t live together in the same world 
and that capitalism must go. That means in 
America. But how can the only strong com- 
munist force get at America? This country is 
protected by two tremendous oceans that the 
Red army could never cross. And if it tried to 
get in through Alaska, every important center 
in Russia would be buried under a rain of 
atomic bombs before the army could pass 
Nome. Furthermore, Russia knows she could 
never compete successfully with America in an 
air war, and she will never try.” 

“So where does that get us?” I asked. 

His glance suggested that I was a little dumb. 
“You no doubt remember,” he continued, “that 
during the recent war Nazi agents, at various 
times, landed on our shores and secretly entered 
this country. Some were caught—you didn’t 
hear much about those who were not. Now if 
outsiders could get into this country with the 
nation and all of its people alerted by war, think 
how easily entries could be made in peacetime 
—particularly entries aided by the many Com- 
munists already inside. The Canadian border 
is several thousand miles long. No real effort is 
made to guard it. The Mexican border would 
be easy. As a matter of fact, actual entries by 
foreigners wouldn’t be necessary. A few meet- 
ings anywhere along our borders, to effect de- 
livery of a relatively small number of bombs, 
would be enough. 

“The time won’t be ripe until two condi- 
tions exist: first, Russia has a reasonable stock- 
pile of atom bombs, and second, this country 
is floundering in the next depression. When the 
time is ripe, do you think it will be too difficult 
to smuggle in the few bombs necessary to blow 
the key military and industrial centers of this 
country sky high overnight? Our organization 
is ready—we have men everywhere.” 
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I was staring at him openmouthed. “But 
Reid,” I countered, “at best—or worst—that 
could lead only to mutual destruction. Those 
same American atom bombs that you say Rus- 
sia has been afraid of would be turned loose 
immediately. War would be declared and our 
fliers, probably stationed in Britain and Alaska, 
would be off.” 

“Who would we declare war on?” he asked 
calmly. “The bombs that destroyed the military 
and industrial centers in this country would 
have been set off by American citizens. What 
basis would we have for declaring war on Rus- 
sia? If the French Communists, who came so 
close to taking over power in France, or the 
Italian Communists in Italy, had succeeded, 
would either of those countries have declared 
war on Russia? No one ever considered that 
the Chinese Nationalist government might 
have declared war on Russia. No, Bob, there 
will never be any declaration of war—unless 
perhaps,” he added, his expression sly for the 
first time, “the move comes from Russia after 
America’s capacity for making war has been 
destroyed.” 

I was still utterly stupefied. “If there is any- 
thing in what you say,” I asked, “why do you 
tell me or any loyal American about it? Why 
wouldn’t it be to your interest to keep the idea 
secret?” 

“Let me answer by asking you a question: 
If the plan were published in the newspapers, 
what could or would be done to stop it? One 
thing maybe: America could open up with a 
preventive attack now. But you and I know 
that the American people are neither imagina- 
tive nor aggressive enough for that. 

“Besides,” he added, “there’s nothing really 
startling about the idea. Many of America’s so- 
called statesmen believe that the communist 
aim of world domination will never be aban- 
doned—Bedell Smith, for example. At the 
same time, Smith says he doesn’t look for war 
between Russia and America. He stops there 
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and fails to point out that such world domina- 
tion can be accomplished by internal revolution 
and destruction. Such destruction with the 
latest type of A-bomb, maybe the hydrogen 
atom bomb, would of course be accompanied 
by all other known forms of sabotage. But the 
point is, we now have an explosive that will 
really get the job done!” 

I was furious—but I had a strange feeling 
of frustration. ‘““The idea is barbaric,” I said. 
“It is just plain inconceivable.” 

“No more barbaric,” he replied with mad- 
dening complacency, “than the destruction 
without warning of a hundred thousand civil- 
ians in Hiroshima. And if all the people of the 
world can come into their own, will it not 


Strange Legacy 


MARGARET L. HARTLEY 


NOBODY IN CLAYTON, Georgia, has so far as I 
know ever threatened to kill Lillian Smith. 
Her fellow-citizens, we are told, simply “blank 
her out”’—treat her personally with the cour- 
tesy and even affection due her as a southern 
lady and a friend, but ignore her life’s work as 
if it had never existed. Hodding Carter, on the 
other hand, once sat on the front porch of his 
home in Greenville, Mississippi, waiting “with 
shotgun and pistol” for a local officeholder who 
had telephoned he was coming to get him. 
There is a striking resemblance between the 
treatment given these two writers by their 
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be worth it? If each citizen can secure a fair 
share of the wealth he himself has produced, and 
if poverty, starvation, unemployment, insecur- 
ity, can become things of the past? Wouldn’t 
it be far less destructive and barbaric than an 
out-and-out atomic and bacterial war between 
Russia and America? You know yourself that 
civilization simply would not survive such a 
war.” 

“As to its inconceivability.” He glanced at 
his watch and got up. “‘No one could anticipate 
Pearl Harbor on December 6, 1941. And that 
was a much more difficult undertaking.” 

He left me sitting at the table. He must have 
known that I had no wish to tell him goodbye 


or to see him again, ever. 


home towns and the way in which thoughts are 
dealt with as they enter a troubled mind. Hod- 
ding Carter is handled like a somewhat un- 
pleasant and unwelcome, but thoroughly ra- 
tionalized idea—he is argued with, fought with, 
shouted down. However much he may be dis- 
liked, he is a recognized part of the mental 
content of his region. Lillian Smith, on the 
other hand, is like one of those thoughts that 
well up out of the depths of the unconscious 
—thoughts that the mind can deal with only 
by denying them existence and thrusting them 
down once more out of sight. Of the two, we 
have learned, it is the second kind of thought 
that has the more profound effect on the mind 
—whether the mind is that of an individual or 
of a region. 

Both Lillian Smith and Hodding Carter are 
genuine southern products, against whom no 
cry of “northern meddling” can be raised. Lil- 
lian Smith was born and reared in southern 
Georgia, in “a small Deep South town whose 
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population was about equally Negro and white.” 
Later she moved to Rabun County, in the 
northeast part of the state, where she now lives 
on the slopes of Old Screamer Mountain. There 
for twenty-nine years she conducted Laurel 
Camp for girls. For ten years of that time she 
published, with Paula Snelling, the liberal quar- 
terly South Today. Later she gave up the mag- 
azine in order to have time for her own writ- 
ing. In 1944, when her novel Strange Fruit 
had just been published, she was urged to close 
the camp, lest parents humiliate her by refus- 
ing to send their daughters to a place run by 
the author of such a shocking book. But she 
kept the camp open, because otherwise, she is 
quoted as saying, she would never have known 
whether the parents “would still send their 
girls back to me.” They did, closing their minds 
to what she had written, because they knew 
her as “a fine woman.” And so she kept on 
teaching girls to grow up facing their own 
problems and the problems of their region, 
while Strange Fruit continued to sell until it 
had piled up a total of 2,500,000 copies in its 
first five years. 

Hodding Carter also came from a small 
southern town, a Louisiana farming commu- 
nity. He went away from the South to college, 
taking a degree at Bowdoin and then studying 
journalism at Columbia. After his return to 
Louisiana and a brief spell of teaching at Tu- 
lane, he went into newspaper work. His first 
job was that of a reporter on the New Orleans 
Item. Later he and his wife started a daily 
paper, the Courier, in his home town of Ham- 
mond. In its pages Carter fought Huey Long; 
and eventually, after Long’s death, he ran for 
the legislature against the still-powerful Long 
machine. The machine was too much for him, 
and in 1936 the Carters gave up that particular 
battle and sold the Courier. They moved to 
Greenville then, and with the aid of a group 
of civic leaders established the Delta Star. Later 
the Star merged with an older paper to form 
the present Delta Democrat-Times. Carter has 
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continued to fight demagogues as he fought 
Long, provoking Bilbo, for example, into call- 
ing him a “nigger-loving, Yankeefied Com- 
munist.” In 1946 he was awarded a Pulitzer 
Prize for editorials published in his paper the 
year before “‘on the subject of racial, religious 
and economic intolerance.” 

Now each of these fighting southerners has 
written a book which sums up its author’s con- 
victions about the South and its tormenting 
problems. A comparison of Lillian Smith’s 
Killers of the Dream and Hodding Carter’s 
Southern Legacy* shows why there is a contrast 
in the ways these two writers are treated by 
their communities. It also tells much about the 
disturbed southern psyche and the varieties of 
liberalism that exist in it. 

Both authors look on the South’s past as a 
tremendous force in the minds of today’s south- 
erners. Hodding Carter remembers the indig- 
nant speech his grandmother once delivered on 
the disasters of the Civil War, as an example 
of the “southern legacy” of resentment which 
is still powerful, and which, “let alone,” will 
“wear itself out someday. Not tomorrow or 
next year or the next. But someday.” In memo- 
ries of the “‘by-blows of war” he finds the basis 
for the anger and mistrust displayed by the 
southerner when confronted with the ideas of 
the “alien.” And in the “shared past” he feels 
the influence binding together the “clansmen” 
whose “‘broadsword virtues” he defends. 

Lillian Smith also sees the great power of the 
past—but a past that holds even more inti- 
mately terrible things than the burning of an- 
cestral houses. It contains the suppressed and 
poisoned emotions of a race, fundamentally 
generous and kind, which has betrayed itself 
in oppressing another race and has felt con- 
tinuously, in every aspect of its life, the results 
of that betrayal. “We southerners,” she says, 
“have identified with the long sorrowful! past 

*Lillian Smith, Killers of the Dream, W. W. Norton 


& Co., New York, $3; Hodding Carter, Southern Legacy, 
Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge, $3. 
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on such deep levels of love and hate and guilt 
that we do not know how to break old bonds 
without pulling our lives down. ... We have 
known guilt without understanding it, and 
there is no tie that binds men closer to the past 
and each other than that.” 

It is on the deep instinctive levels where the 
puritan-linked ideas of sin and sex, and with 
them in the South the idea of segregation, are 
dealt with, that she finds it possible to achieve 
an understanding—possible, but very hard, for 
when anyone speaks of these things “‘a regional 
armoring takes place to keep out the ‘enemies’ 
who would make our trouble different—or 
maybe rid us of it completely.” The guilt is a 
complex one. It involves the white child’s love 
for his Negro “second mother” and the con- 
flicting requirement that, as he grows older, he 
cheapen that love and withdraw from it the 
element of respect that gave it dignity. It in- 
volves the white man’s turning away from the 
wife he had put on a pedestal of frigid “sacred- 
ness,” and toward the warmth and laughter to 
be found in the back yard. And it involves the 
father’s tormented emotions toward the half- 
white children whose very humanity he had to 
deny in order to keep strong the wall he had 
built against the race of their mothers. These 
things and many more are in the southern past, 
and ignoring them only makes their hidden 
presence more potent for destruction. 

The problem of the lynch mob and the Ku 
Klux Klan furnishes another example of the 
different levels on which the two writers ap- 
proach their subject. Carter sees these things 
as expressions, not only of racial hatreds, but 
also of the “traditional diversion of the law 
into the swifter channels of extralegal enforce- 
ment.” This characteristic southern attitude, 
with its “accenting of individual courage,” its 
emphasis on “personal honor” and “personal 
retaliation,” he counts as a “‘broadsword vir- 
tue” that is on the whole admirable, in spite of 
its perversions in the mob and the Klan. Pre- 
sumably, he says, 
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a lynch victim is guilty of some crime or other; 
and the Klan, hiding shamefully behind its 
masks, flogs petty miscreants of both races. I 
do not cite this in excuse, for there is excuse 
neither for a mob nor a hooded coward; but 
indisputably they are also the warped inheritors 
of this Southern pattern of direct, personal ac- 
tion. And the men who turn aside the mob and 
stand against the Klan do so not as law officers 
but as individual men of honor. 


Against this viewpoint it might be argued 
that the “cavalier” attitude toward violence, 
survival of a day when distances between lonely 
farms were great, needs reconsideration in the 
light of the appalling new forms violence has 
assumed in the last decade. Brave and proud as 
this broadsword attitude may be, it is of little 
relevance to people who must perforce learn to 
live and act together under the new shadow of 
all-inclusive atomic destruction. But Lillian 
Smith’s comment on the Klan goes still deeper 
than this. “If one had tried to dramatize the 
inward suspicion and guilt and fear that still 
gnaw on the white southerner’s mind,” she 
says, “it could not have been done more vividly 
than the Ku Klux Klan has done it for us.” And 
this dramatization of hidden emotions has 
spread until today it 


no longer limits itself to the revenging of “rap- 
ing” and the “protecting” of womanhood nor 
is it turned solely against the Negro race. It is 
used against unions, against middle-class “de- 
viationists,” against people who “drink,” against 
anyone who says or does anything the Klan dis- 
approves of. It is becoming more undisguised 
and more undifferentiated in its sadism and in- 
tolerance, until now it is in the main a cere- 
monial acting-out of men’s deeply repressed 
needs for revenge and penance. It gathers under 
its hood the mentally ill, the haters who have 
forgot what it is they hate or who dare not 
harm their real hate object, and also the bored 
and confused and ignorant. The Klan is made 
up of ghosts on the search for ghosts who have 
haunted the southern soul too long. 


To Lillian Smith, segregation represents a 
withdrawal from life. And the effort to live 
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with it and at the same time with the tenets of 
Christianity has produced within southern 
minds a division that has become virtually 
schizophrenic. The “avoidance rituals” of segre- 
gation have become enmeshed with the puritan 
avoidances of sex, and the accumulated frustra- 
tions of segregation have assumed all the power 
of the frustrations of sex. The techniques of 
living which were developed for the exploita- 
tion of another race have turned with destruc- 
tive force against those who employed them, 
wearing away energy and bringing weakness 
in its place. 

To Hodding Carter, segregation is a way of 
getting along. And while he is aware of the 
irrationality of many of the taboos involved, 
he believes the idea behind them to be a nec- 
essary one. “Neither mockery nor protest nor 
legislation,” he says, 


can, in the ascertainable future, change the 
white South’s conviction that racial separate- 
ness at the mass levels of personal contact is 
the only acceptable way by which large seg- 
ments of two dissimilar groups can live side by 
side in peace. Any abrupt Federal effort to end 
segregation as it is practiced in the South today 
would not only be foredoomed to failure but 
would also dangerously impair the present pro- 
gressive adjustments between the races. 


But, he goes on, “it is not necessary for the 
white South to strike at human dignity as a 
means of maintaining separation.” The status 
of inferiority should not be implied, he feels, 
by the fact of segregation. 

The contradiction that lies within these 
statements does not seem to be evident to Hod- 
ding Carter. The fact that segregation must be 
“maintained” by one group against the other 
means in itself that the second group cannot 
have that complete self-determination which 


Christianity and democracy consider to be 
fundamental to human dignity. 

The realization of this basic fact is, on the 
other hand, central to Lillian Smith’s vision. 
She tells, for example, of meeting at a Negro 
college the young secretary to the college’s 
president. As they walked across the campus, 
they watched a streetcar pass by toward the 
“white” section of the town. And the girl 
said, “I wish I never had to go out there, even 
to shop. I would like never to go. In here, one 
forgets; you can believe you are real, a person. 
You go out there and they tear it off of you, 
your belief in yourself as something good, they 
tear it off in five minutes. It doesn’t take much, 
a word you hear a man say, a glance, someone 
draws aside, that is all.... And suddenly you 
are an untouchable. In here... sometimes for 
a month I do not remember those people, out- 
side.” 

“I wonder,” the author says, “which of those 
liberals who say they believe it could tell her 
that segregation is ‘best’ for her and her people, 
that it is ‘here to stay’ and no one should ‘try 
to change it.” Sometimes I wonder if those who 
have entrée everywhere know what the feeling 
is that a sensitive, intelligent person has who is 
set apart.” 

There are signs that the “blanking-out” of 
Lillian Smith is no longer quite so complete as 
it was at first. And meanwhile, her ideas are 
bound to have their effect on even those lib- 
erals like Hodding Carter who at present reject 
them in favor of the “gradual” approach. “You 
have to feel it inside,” she is quoted as saying 
in a recent interview. “If you can’t take this 
position, you shouldn’t take it. You should do 
what you can. It doesn’t matter about me— 
I’m expendable. But I think that because of the 
position I have taken, it will be easier for others 
to make the little gains they’re always talking 
about.” 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XI 


as much violence to the classical symphony con- 
ception as do Tchaikovsky and Sibelius. Brahms 
was far more “personal” than Beethoven or 
Schumann, actually as autobiographical as 
Tchaikovsky, only healthier and stronger, much 
less objective than Sibelius. But the Brahms 
symphonies are meaningful and enjoyable when 
the descriptive tone-poem quality is recognized; 
in short, their appeal is exactly that which the 
foremost Brahms apologists decried. 
Criticism, fallible as it was, sought only 
actualities until the 1930’s. By this time, and 
especially in the United States, music had be- 
come a big business, the right arm of which 
was advertising and publicity. Musical activity 
intensified throughout our land and there were 
blanketing performances of concerts and operas 
over radio and through phonograph recordings. 
Opinionation could not escape inclusion 
within the apparatus of reputation-making. 
Journalism was slowly but surely pruned of its 


caution and forced into headline-making. If 
factors of financial backing, shrewd manage- 
ment, and a fair shot at success were destined 


to make Maryla Jonas, say, a sensational pian- 
ist, it behooved the critical journalist to recog- 
nize the fact before she had ever played a note— 
and certainly after she had played her first one. 

Just where Miss Jonas, the toast of three sea- 
sons back, fits into the keyboard annals has not 
yet been determined. Her temperamental prac- 
tices and the limitations of her art indicate that 
she will not stand beside Clara Wieck Schu- 
mann, Teresa Carreno, Guiomar Novaes, Fan- 
nie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Dame Myra Hess, or 
even Ethel Leginska. 

We have found her interesting and even re- 
markable in piano morceaux or the shorter 
Chopin pieces. But most of her appearances 
with orchestras in concerto music have been 


deplorable. The demands of today’s music did 
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not permit New York critics to wait and see. 
The critic who failed to rhapsodize over her 
second Carnegie Hall recital would have been, 
the next day, a poor or unsatisfying critic to 
his readers, 

Miss Jonas’ “buildup” had been such as to 
enlist the emotions of the public. She had suf- 
fered through the German conquest of Poland. 
She had walked from Warsaw to Berlin, it was 
said. She had been spirited out of Germany and 
into South America where she joined a sister 
at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. There her precious gift 
had languished as she sat listlessly recalling the 
death of her dear ones, the destruction of her 
city and her home. 

Then, to ease the pain in her heart, she had 
stolen into darkened theaters, sat herself at the 
piano and played music from her soul. Her 
watchful sister persuaded Artur Rubinstein 
to eavesdrop on one of these sessions. What he 
heard was a genius that had to be given back 
to the world. He gently wooed her back into 
the daylight and the spotlight and sent her to 
fame and fortune in America. 

Her first presentation in New York attracted 
little attention. She was brought out again, six 
weeks later, to the cheering public and its 
encomiastic spokesmen in the press. We have 
both heard and met Miss Jonas. We think her 
a pianist of gifts, the range of which may never 
be fully defined. As a person she is no Polish- 
model Deirdre. No lady of sorrows she. She has 
a healthy appetite, a robust and slightly ma- 
licious sense of humor, a new American hus- 
band, a predilection for mink coats, and only 
a moderate inclination to spread her art among 
the greatest number of listeners. We inferred 
that sudden prosperity has sapped what little 
professional ambition she might have had. 

At the time of her New York debut, how- 
ever, the proper climate had been produced by 
publicity for a career to take root. Chopin was 
mixed up, somehow, in the problem of the 
refugee and all displaced persons. As George 
Kaufman, the Broadway wit, remarked of the 
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show, This Is the Army, “Who is going to hiss 
it?” 

For some reason a professional would rather 
have a treatment in Time than in the SoutH- 
west Review. At this writing a Time mention 
is the accolade in that competitive reach for 
what is called “recognition.” Antal Dorati, the 
symphonic conductor, received a Time “spread” 
last spring. He was quoted as defending his 
performances of Bela Bartok music in Dallas 
and, as for Beethoven, “Who wants to hear 
him today?” 

We are certain, in view of Time’s vast cir- 
culation and reader confidence, that Dorati is 
placed in a million minds as a modernist and an 
impudent upstart with the classics. There is, 
apparently, no way of overtaking the legend 
with the facts that Dorati, during his four 
Dallas seasons, played less Bartok than most 
other conductors within the same period and 
that Dorati loves Beethoven with such a pas- 
sion that he staged a Beethoven festival in Dal- 
las, playing all nine symphonies in four con- 
certs and, furthermore, makes a point of open- 
ing his season anywhere with a Beethoven sym- 
phony. 

We knew Dorati in Dallas as the arranger 
of “musical wows,” the producer of at least 
one sensation per concert. But he was never 
excessive and was always governed by a certain 
amount of taste and elegance. About the time 
of his departure from Dallas there was a spate 
of press association feature stories in which he 
was always called “the fiery Hungarian.” 

Dorati left Dallas for Minneapolis where he 
succeeded the Greek conductor, Dimitri Mit- 
ropoulos, with whose work most Americans 
are familiar through Minneapolis Symphony 
tours and New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
broadcasts. Mitropoulos is now permanent 
conductor of the Philharmonic. He is as sensi- 
tive as litmus paper, emotionally intense rather 
than dramatic, and has a distinguished talent 
for an elastic and eloquent fluency with his 


rhythms and dynamics. 
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Yet in Minneapolis, where he was the con- 
ductor for thirteen seasons, Mitropoulos is 
known as Dimitri the Demon, the maker of 
weekly tornadoes in the concert hall. Dorati 
has become known in Minneapolis as Toni the 
Tepid, the elegant scholar of music. Where is 
the truth about both men? Is the “fiery Hun- 
garian” of Dallas suddenly the moderate mae- 
stro of Minneapolis? Is the Zeus with thunder- 
bolts of Minneapolis now the pensive poet of 
Carnegie Hall? At any rate the fire and the 
thunder appear to have left the scene. 

In fourteen seasons as conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony the venerable Pierre Mon- 
teux has won stature as one of the foremost 
symphonists of his day. To have heard him any 
time within the last decade was to have heard 
greatness. Yet no other artist of the day has 
suffered more from the congealed obviousness 
of primary reactions. 

He made a symphonic start with the Boston 
Symphony in the troubled days of World War 
I. Behind was a reputation as a conductor for 
the Diaghilev Ballets Russes and for French 
opera in the Metropolitan. Boston straightway 
assumed that he was given to opera-house or 
theater vulgarities rather than symphonic re- 
finement; that he had something, say, in French 
and much contemporary music but could not 
measure up to the Boston tradition of Muck, 
Paur, Fiedler, Nikisch, and Henschel in stand- 
ard German repertoire. Monteux lost his Bos- 
ton job after five years to Serge Koussevitzky, 
who rather overpowered all initial ideas about 
himself. Not then nor now in the same league 
with Monteux as a symphonic virtuoso and 
craftsman, Koussevitzky was inferior to no- 
body else of his time as a salesman of person- 
ality, a politician among trustees, an opportun- 
ist who was able to learn as he went along and 
at the end of twenty-five years show in expe- 
rience what he never had in education. 

But somebody should be able to inscribe 
somewhere the record that Monteux conducts 
Debussy, Stravinsky, Prokofiev, Richard Strauss 
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with the revelatory artistry of a man who was 
on the ground floor of this music and also con- 
ducts Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Tchaikovsky 
and everything else as securely and eloquently 
as they can be played. It has been reported that 
there was a bit of social prejudice against Mon- 
teux because he was a Jew as well as a French- 
man. So his successor was the son of a Russian 
ghetto cantor and remained a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

The business of conducting is so highly com- 
petitive that the code is a rough one. There are 
twenty competent conductors for any avail- 
able orchestra. The voltage of bad feeling en- 
gendered by the appearance of a conductor 
with resources of money and family influence 
usually short-circuits the amenities. 

“Some rich widows take up Shakespeare and 
others take up conductors,” according to ma- 
lign gossip. This is true and the security of 
many podium jobs is founded on a gigolo rela- 
tionship, platonic as often as not, and some- 
times not. This does not necessarily make the 
conductor a poor one and we could but won’t 
point to several admirable careers of this pred- 
ication. But let the sordid gossip circulate 
widely and the poor conductor will never get 
credit for what he is and does. 

Werner Janssen is the son of the millionaire 
owner of the New York Hofbrius, the restau- 
rants famous for keg-beer and Wiener Schnitzel 
4 la Holstein. He is married to Ann Harding, 
the actress. If you would like his measure as 
a conductor do not ask another conductor. But 
he is a good one: he has made much good music 
possible, although he has had to buy his way 
into most of his opportunities. 

Fritz Mahler is another conductor who gets 
sneers and snorts from the competitive end of 
his profession. He is trading on the famous 
name of Mahler, the greatest conductor of the 
pre-Toscanini era in New York tradition; also, 
a composer of large stature. 

Fritz Mahler is fully entitled to his name, 
being the son of Gustav Mahler’s brother. He 
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will teh you speedily that he never met his 
uncle, never heard him conduct, and must be 
forgiven for sometimes playing Mahler music 
because he likes it. Every other conductor plays 
Mahler music for the same reason. Fritz Mahler 
is, incidentally, an interesting conductor with 
an enviable record for program-making and 
orchestra-building in Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Efrem Kurtz of the Houston Symphony is 
brother-in-law of William Rosenwald, a son 
of Julius Rosenwald. There is much Sears, Roe- 
buck wealth and prestige in his background as 
well as the position of Lessing and William 
Rosenwald on the directorates of the New York 
Philharmonic and Chicago Symphony. Un- 
doubtedly these connections have opened many 
opportunities to Kurtz, who came to this coun- 
try with Dorati as a conductor of the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo. 

Kurtz, nevertheless, has not bought his way 
into anything and is an important symphonic 
conductor of our day. He has temperament and 
interpretative flair. He is an astute program- 
maker, enterprising and showmanlike within 
legitimate bounds, and has won honestly a place 
of eminence. 

We have used the conductor field for clinical 
evidence of the passage of measured criticism 
into headline journalism, plus tricks of jour- 
nalistic innuendo along the line. 

This is all within the organization of réclame, 
no longer the laurel wreath of achievement, 
but the provocation of ticket sales. The more 
conscientious journalists will resist to the best 
of their ability in a rushing world both manu- 
factured excitement and envious disparage- 
ments. 

Let the new art connoisseur of the Southwest 
rely on his eyes and ears and not take too much 
stock in what he thinks he knows or has been 
told. Essential values and journalistic labels 
may be decades apart. And the journalist won't 
think it matters if the deed and the day of 
reckoning are spaced by more than a month, a 
week, or a single edition. 
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he returned more than once. In 1875 he was a 
sailor off the coast of North Africa, and one 
of his later adventures was a horseback trip 
into Morocco, for which he was disguised as a 
Mohammedan, and about which he wrote a 
fascinating book. While he was a member of 
Parliament from North Lanarkshire, he stood 
up amid rioting on Trafalger Square for, free 
speech for the socialists and employment for 
the hungry, and was clapped into prison. The 
Times of London once characterized him as “‘an 
aristocratic socialist and a cowboy dandy.” 

For a brief time he did ranch in the Uvalde, 
Texas, country. With his young wife he con- 
ducted a wagon train of cotton to Mexico City, 
where he lost his investment but throve by 
teaching fencing. He would not have been at 
home with Texas cowboys, however; he was 
too urbane. He was at home with the gauchos 
and other primitives not cursed by material- 
ism. He was simpatico with all underdogs 
and contemptuously insolent toward successful 
Philistines. He delighted in riding Pampa, his 
black Argentine horse, along Rotten Row in 
London’s Hyde Park, and there he met W. H. 
Hudson, who recognized the horse as having 
come from the land to which he belonged and 
to which he returned in almost every book he 
wrote. 

Cunninghame Graham’s The Horses of the 
Conquest was published first in London in 
1930. It begins: 


Had he been alive, I should have asked W. H. 
Hudson to write this foreword for me. He is in 
Trapalanda, that mystic city, to which the In- 
dians of the great sea of grass, the Pampa, im- 
agined they would go. . . . He must be there, 
for all his life he looked back lovingly at the 
great plains that gave him birth. He loved it 
all, the cattle roaming, the sheep, herded in 
flocks, grazing in a white wave, their heads the 
foam, their voices the voices of the waves. . . . 
Now I have to write my preface without his 
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aid, but he who in his youth rode hundreds of 
horses would have approved the object of this 
treatise... . 1, who have ridden, as Hudson had, 
hundreds or perhaps thousands of horses de- 
scended from the horses of the conquerors, have 
written that which I have written, out of grati- 
tude. Gratitude to all of them, bays, browns, 
blacks, chestnuts, piebalds, roans, grays, whites, 
cream-colored with black points, duns. . . and 
all the rest of the infinity of colors that the 
Americas bring forth. 


The Horses of the Conquest can be read be- 
tween supper and midnight; it is as easy for 
the reader as the lope of a Spanish cow horse is 
for the rider. What makes it charming is Gra- 
ham’s imaginative sympathy; what makes it 
illuminative is facts drawn from far-spread 
Spanish sources plus his own easy intimacy with 
Spanish horses from the borders of Texas clear 
to the southern ranges of South America. After 
two ranching experiences in the Argentine, he 
drove horses from Uruguay into Brazil; in 
World War I he bought cavalry horses for the 
British government in South America. 

“My country was conquered 4 /a gineta” (on 
horseback, riding Moorish fashion), Graham 
quotes the chronicler of the Conquest of Peru. 
“The horses and the mares were our salvation,” 
he quotes Cortés, on the Conquest of Mexico. 
It is impossible to comprehend their horses apart 
from the conquistadores themselves, and this is 
a book in which men and mounts blend. 

Two decades after its publication in England, 
where it has long been out of print, The Horses 
of the Conquest is now published in beautiful 
format in America by the University of Okla- 
homa Press. As editor, Robert Moorman Den- 
hardt has provided not only some interesting 
notes but a delightful biographical sketch of 
“Don Roberto,” as all South American readers 
of their own history know Cunninghame Gra- 
ham. As author of The Horse of the Americas 
and as one familiar through scholarship and 
horsemanship with Spanish America, Bob Den- 
hardt was the one right man to edit this book. 
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A part of every American’s heritage . . . 


Virgin Land 
> THE AMEKICAN WEST AS SYMBOL AND MYTH 


By HENRY NASH SMITH 


W ino the West meant to 19th-century America in thought and 


imagination. Mr. Smith traces the impact of the American West 

on literature as varied as Leaves of Grass, Dime Novels, and 
Turner’s The Frontier in American History, in special relation to con- 
temporary social, economic, cultural, and political forces. 


ee O OTHER American historian has so fused the stuff of political 
and social history with that of literature. A kind of serene wis- 
dom pervades the fusion. This work comprehends Turner, Parrington, 


and Webb, and is altogether worthy of a place beside them.”—-J. FRANK 
DOBIE 


Illustrated, $4.50 
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Books of the Brave 


> BEING AN ACCOUNT OF BOOKS AND MEN IN 
THE SPANISH CONQUEST AND SETTLEMENT OF THE SIXTEENTHILCENTURY NEW WORLD 


By IRVING A. LEONARD 
SF Writing with reading for anyone over the mental age of 12... 


Writing with easy grace and unobtrusive but sure scholarship, 
Professor Leonard describes the origin of the romance of chivalry 
and adventure, and its rise to enormous popularity, first in Spain and then 
in Spanish America... His great contribution lies in the fact that he 
proves not only that the Spanish conquerors were voracious readers of 
fiction (or listeners, when they would not read}. but also that these 


books profoundly influenced the course of the conquest.” —Philadelphia 
Inquirer 


SA AMAZING book and one that | would not have supposed could 


have been written. It gives me a higher opinion of those Spaniards 
than | had previously held, and opens up for all students of Colonial 
(America a vista that had not been looked into..—FREDERIC C. MEL- 
CHER. Publishers’ Weekly 


Ilustrated. $5.00 
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